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YALE FRENCH STUDIES 


TEL QU’EN LUI-MEME ENFIN L’ETERNITE LE CHANGE: Too early, this 
“enfin,” a premature “lui-méme.” This present number will be fol- 
lowed by a consideration of the work of ALBERT CAMUS, whose 
sudden death has grieved many who knew him only through his 
writings. We expect to print some twenty articles, and hope to have 
the issue in the bookstores and in the hands of subscribers this com- 
ing May. Subsequently we shall examine the MYTH OF NAPOLEON, 
WOMEN WRITERS, JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE: RENE GIRARD, who has previously 
written for us, now teaches at Johns Hopkins. RAYMOND GIRAUD, 
formerly of Yale, is at Stanford University. BERNARD PINGAUD is 
establishing his reputation as both novelist (Le Prisonnier, 1958) 
and critic. BERNARD DortT is a prominent literary and dramatic 
critic. For these two articles we are indebted for permission to reprint 
to the editor of Esprit, where they appeared in the issue of July- 
August, 1958, along with other studies of “Le Nouveau Roman.” 
All other contributions were written especially for YFS. 


MORE CONTRIBUTORS: GEORGES J. JoYAUX, of Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, is particularly well qualified to write on North 
Africa. He will also consider for us Camus’ connection with Algeria. 
KONRAD BIEBER, Connecticut College, has written widely on Franco- 
German literary relations. RUBY COHN, a resident of Stanford, will 
publish a book-length study of Beckett. W. M. FROHOCK, author of 
books on the novel of violence and on Malraux, chairs the Romance 
Languages Department at Harvard. CARLOS LYNEsS, JR., is at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


FURTHERMORE: ARMAND Hoo, novelist as well as scholar, is at 
Princeton. RIMA DRELL RECK, who teaches at Tulane University, 
has completed a study of Malraux. GEORGES May, of Yale, is pre- 
paring a book on Rousseau. GERMAINE BREE, who will also write 
for us on Camus, is Chairman of the Romance Languages Depart- 
ment of New York University. MiCHEL GUGGENHEIM teaches at Bryn 
Mawr, JACQUES GUICHARNAUD, co-author with Rollin Osterweis of 
the recently published (Paris, Plon) historical novel Santarem, is on 
leave of absence from Yale. 


RECOUNTING THE FATE of a colony of intransigent southerners who, 
after the Civil War, sought to realize their dream of continuing the old 


(Continued on page 109) 





RENE GIRARD 


Pride and Passion 


in the Contemporary Novel 


Romanticism is a literature of the self and for the self. With Rous- 
seau and the first romantics love and passion were no longer treated 
for their own sake; these literary themes were called upon to glorify 
and justify a self perpetually threatened with anonymity and disin- 
tegration in the new democratic society. The first romantics tried to 
reach their goal by asserting the eternity and intensity of the pas- 
sionate sentiment aroused in their beautiful souls by a chosen woman. 

This chosen woman played a very minor role. When that point 
was not clear enough the romantic did not hesitate to suggest, with 
a deep sigh or a sly wink, according to the mood of the moment, 
that the beloved was not quite worthy of the tribute rendered to her. 
It was the romantic soul, overflowing with beauty, which transfigured 
the object of its passion. The romantic was God and his love was 
a communion with himself. 

In the first years of the 19th century the spiritual effects of the 
French Revolution were still largely limited to men. Women could 
still accept the purely passive role which was bestowed upon them. 
The romantic women, however, were not far behind men in their 
egotistical appetites. With a Mme de Stael and, more strikingly still, 
with a Georges Sand, a new woman emerged, infinitely more threat- 
ening to male supremacy than her libertine grandmother in the 
rococo boudoir. 

The romantic love myth, like all myths, did not attempt to survive 
by coming to terms with reality but by exaggerating its most 
chimerical features. As real women began to lose some of their 
femininity, as they started, in other words, that upward climb which 
led them to the position of prestige and power we see them “enjoy- 
ing” today, the fictitious woman of literature became more and more 
frail and gracile, more consumptive and retiring. As the century 
wore on, however, the celebration of this sublimely passive and self- 
sacrificing creature sounded a note of increasing melancholy. The 
term of this dua! evolution was reached with the plaintive, elusive, 
transparent and slightly insignificant Mélisande of the symbolist 
Maeterlinck. 

Most writers, by that time, had rejected the romantic love myth 
and ushered in the 20th century with its many new attitudes toward 
sexual passion. These range from the sex cult of D. H. Lawrence, 
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the amour fou of André Breton and the delicately diabolical im- 
moralisme of Gide to the various shades of “neo-Don Juanism” pro- 
pounded by Messrs André Malraux the Conqueror, Henry de Mon- 
therland the Conquistador and, more recently, by Albert Camus, the 
crusader of the absurde. Sex, as a rule, came to replace love. But 
sex, too, could be a tool of self-justification. The means were dif- 
ferent but the end was the same. Earlier romantics had gloried in 
the eternity of their attachment to an irreplaceable woman, the later 
ones exulted in the eternally renewed vigor of their desire for an 
undetermined number of sex objects. No doubt could be left, this 
time, as to the relative importance of the sex partners. The inter- 
changeable character of the objects enhanced the unity and superi- 
ority of the desiring subject. 

The new type of glorification did not seem to conflict with auto- 
biographical truth. Twentieth century writers openly acknowledged 
the temporary nature of their amorous attachments; they were 
heralded, together with Freud and his disciples, as prophets of a new 
sexual truth, as the liberators of mankind. The romantic love myth 
was constantly ridiculed. The mythical character of the new literary 
constructions remained almost unsuspected during the first half of 
the century. Since the war, however, it has become more and more 
visible, as new generations of writers, through a new process of 
literary overbidding, moved farther and farther away from the truth 
of their society. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of Don Juan. This personage 
cut a strange enough figure in the world of Colette and Marcel 
Prévost, but he looks downright eerie among the heroines of Simone 
de Beauvoir, Francoise Sagan and Vladimir Nabokov. The per- 
sistence and general acceptance of the Don Juan theme in such 
dreary surroundings calls for serious reflection. Something must hide 
behind the shopworn mask of Don Juan, something more arresting 
than the face of Roger Vailland’s hero, Monsieur Jean. 

Women may not have been all virtuous in the Spain of the Golden 
Age but they were, at least, severely restricted in their freedom by 
stern duennas and gentlemen armed to the teeth. The game of 
numbers which Don Juan played in such circumstances was not 
devoid of sportsmanship. If this hero could exchange his hell for 
the Parisian literary circles of the 20th century he would probably 
throw away his cape and rapier in disgust. Speculating, perhaps, that 
the fish, unlike his former game, tend to disappear as their pursuers 
multiply, he might well join the anglers on the banks of the Seine 
rather than his misguided disciples in the city nightspots. 

Don Juan concealed his true nature from his prospective victims; 
he presented himself as a virtuous and sincere young man; he had 
only one witness, the inconsequential Sganarelle. Monsieur Jean 
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behaves differently; he wants the whole world for a witness; he pub- 
licizes his fickleness far and wide. He is especially eager to impress 
beautiful women with his promiscuous disposition. 

Monsieur Jean says that he is Don Juan and Don Juan said that 
he was not. Shall we conclude that the only difference between the 
model and the disciple is the greater truthfulness of the latter? We 
should realize, on the contrary, that the only thing common to Don 
Juan and Monsieur Jean is the intent to deceive. The two heroes 
are trying to hide their identity. Monsieur Jean has no right to 
present himself as a reincarnation of Don Juan. Don Juan was 
always free and Monsieur Jean never is. He is not free, even as he 
goes from mistress to mistress, for he is in constant danger of losing 
his freedom. 

When Don Juan failed, his wound was quickly forgotten. He was 
the victim of virtue or of insuperable physical obstacles. When 
Monsieur Jean fails he is the victim of indifference. Modern vanity 
dreads nothing more than sheer indifference. Indifference cannot 
turn Monsieur Jean into a new Tristan, but it exerts upon him a 
horrible and weird fascination. 

The modern egotist is almost convinced that he is God. As such 
he should be invulnerable to all and all should be vulnerable to him. 
Any exception to this rule shatters the confidence of Monsieur Jean. 
Confronted by an indifferent woman the modern seducer immediately 
suspects, with angoisse in his heart, that she, and not he, is the 
Divinity. His instinct warns Monsieur Jean that the now completely 
emancipated woman has exactly the same metaphysical appetites as 
himself. She, too, wants to be God and she will be fascinated by the 
appearance of invulnerability. This appearance will be provided by 
the mask of Don Juan. Monsieur Jean wears this mask in order to 
fascinate his partner before she fascinates him. Success makes him 
almost believe in the reality of the role. Don Juan had only others 
to deceive; Monsieur Jean is also trying to deceive himself. 

The real ancestor of Monsieur Jean is not Don Juan or Valmont 
but the 20th century dandy who was the first professional indifferent. 
Baudelaire viewed the dandy as a relic of the aristocratic past; 
Stendhal defined him, more correctly and less romantically, as a 
child of democracy. The dandy displays his indifference in order to 
attract idle desires, just as a magnet would attract iron shavings. 
This Mephistopheles in a top-hat wants to be the capitalist of desires; 
there is nothing aristocratic in such an undertaking. 

The dandy does, indeed, look like a gentleman when compared to 
our recent heroes, but it is a question of perspective. Monsieur Jean, 
too, advertises his indifference. The product is the same but the 
technique is different. It has become, like all advertising techniques, 
more brazen and impudent with the passage of time. Attracting other 
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peoples’ attention to the fact that one could not care less is a problem 
for which it is increasingly difficult to find new solutions. Dandyism 
was still compatible with a certain refinement and good taste, which 
are notably absent from the works of Montherlant. And Montherlant 
was still compatible with a certain restraint, which is notably absent 
from the works of Roger Vailland. 

The erotic relationship has turned into a battle of equal and 
identical selves trying to outdo each other in their display of callous- 
ness and insensitivity. Since the two partners are haunted by the 
same mirage of divine autonomy, the first who reveals his desire will 
never be desired and he will see his dependence turn into utter 
enslavement. This marivaudage for the atomic age is also a carica- 
ture of Hegel’s “dialectics of the master and the slave.” Each one 
is staking his freedom against his partner’s freedom. The deciding 
factor is not physical courage but the power of dissimulation, the old 
hypocrisy of the Stendhalian novels. 

La loi—the law—of Roger Vailland is but another name for the 
implacable dialectics of egotistical desire. The game played in the 
villages of Southern Italy is a symbol of the relationship which pre- 
vails among the young, and the not so young, all over our idle and 
spiritually empty middle-class world. Unlike a Stendhal or a Proust, 
however, a Roger Vailland does not rise above his mediocre little 
hell. He enjoys it thoroughly and he wants us to share his admira- 
tion for the winner of the game. This winner, however, is even more 
of a dupe than the loser, for the simple reason that much can be 
learned from defeat and nothing from victory. Stendhal and Proust 
have proved the first point long ago; Roger Vailland is busy proving 
the second. 

Wherever “the law” reigns supreme, reciprocity is impossible. 
Desire breeds contempt and contempt breeds more desire. The heroes 
of many current best-sellers aspire to a sentimental communion which 
cannot and will not be achieved. And yet these heroes have no 
higher value than this erotico-egotistical ekstasis. They are bound 
to be disappointed. We know, now, what would happen to Emma 
Bovary if she left Charles in Yonville and bought herself a sports car. 

Many of these new novelists seem to share their heroes’ belief in 
the supreme value of individual “differences.” Each adolescent is 
convinced that his “uniqueness” alone prevents him from merging 
harmoniously with an equally unique partner. It is clear, though, 
that everybody is a carbon copy of everybody else. The lovers can- 
not agree because they all pursue the same chimera of a ready-made 
divinity. Modern erotic fascination is a fascination for the Identical 
conceived as absolute Otherness. Far from being the fruit of con- 
crete differences the opposition is both absolute and nil: it is the 
opposition of an object and its image, identical and reversed, as we 
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see it in the mirror. The sociologists confirm that the sexes are 
becoming more alike. And homosexual obsessions are perhaps a 
paroxysmal form of this very general disease. It is not, therefore 
in spite but because of his homosexuality that Marcel Proust managed 
to give such powerful and universal expression to the modern erotic 
predicament. 

The uniformity of youth, in certain milieus, is never acknowledged 
but it transpires in the very inablity of the contemporary novelist to 
individualize his characters, in the impression of grayish uniformity 
which they leave in our minds. The laws of fascination produce 
rigidly geometrical patterns, which explain why a Francoise Sagan 
is attracted by the art of the ballet. All the characters appear to be 
the victims of some latter-day Racinian fatality; the counterpoint of 
their passion recalls, indeed, those plays of Racine which are most 
impregnated with the spirit of the Court. Orestes loves Hermione 
who does not love him; Hermione loves Pyrrhus who does not love 
her; Pyrrhus loves Andromaque who does not love him . . . It would 
seem that a spiritual disease formerly limited to a small social élite 
is now invading a materially secure middle-class. 

This middle-class has not yet found its Racine or its Proust. But 
it may soon have its Dostoievski in the author of La Chute. A 
neglected aspect of this relatively neglected work by Albert Camus 
concerns the hero’s sexuality. This hero, Clamence, is a progressive 
lawyer, an indefatigable signer of manifestoes and a successful lover. 
He defends the innocent and seduces the beautiful with the same 
serene conviction of his spiritual and physical excellence. One day, 
however, he is summarily dismissed by a new mistress after giving 
a rather unfavorable account of himself. His boredom immediately 
turns into that horrid fascination which absent-mindedness or sheer 
perversity insists on calling love. Unsoothed by this linguistic ano- 
maly, Clamence turns toward the forgotten art of ethical self-exami- 
nation. He might accuse an unjust society, he might curse the 
“human condition,” but he by-passes these traditional scapegoats 
and puts the blame, instead, on his own monstrous egotism. No 
wonder the work has baffled the critics. 

Gone is the naive Don Juanism of Le Mythe de Sisyphe. La Chute 
is a vigorous attack on the hidden smugness of post-war sermonizing 
literature, including, probably, Camus’ own. The need for justifica- 
tion which possesses Clamence is infinitely more complex than the 
self-centeredness of the French classical moralists. It is inhabited by 
an inner contradiction. Self-concern is always looking for reas- 
surance, and it binds us to others as powerfully as but less harmoniously 
than would love. It is both the amour-propre of La Rochefoucauld 
and the alienation of the Marxists. 

Individualism is not the unifying factor which the Promethean 
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thinkers have described. Whatever it embraces in its search for 
justification immediately begins to disintegrate. The present exalta- 
tion of sex, like the exaltation of love in a former era, is not a cure 
but a symptom of a spiritual disease which has been steadily worsen- 
ing since the beginning of romanticism. 

Desire, in our world, is exalted in the abstract, but concrete desire 
is shameful. It brands one as inferior to the desired object. We 
have already seen that Monsieur Jean conceals his desire in order 
to stimulate the desire of his partner. Desire, however, does not 
belong to “inner life”; it is essentially dynamic and concealment is 
tantamount to suppression. Willpower is brought in, and it may well 
interfere with the normal fulfillment of desire. The distance is 
small, indeed, between the strategic refusal to abandon oneself in 
the presence of the desired woman and the inability to do so when 
the time has really come for such abandonment. The impulse of 
desire has become inseparable from its own suppression. Julien 
Sorel, the great technician of seduction, is a secret brother of Octave, 
the impotent hero of Armance. The Jake of The Sun Also Rises is 
a secret brother of all the super-virile figures created by Hemingway. 
The conquerors of Malraux are haunted by the fear of sexual im- 
potence. They, too, want to eliminate all passivity from passion and 
they are left empty-handed. The successful Clamence is still another 
victim of the Stendhalian fiasco. 

The complete invulnerability which is the dream of Monsieur 
Jean is equivalent to complete impotence. This equivalence explains, 
perhaps, why our present literary stage is almost evenly divided 
between the swaggering seducers and the pitiful wretches. These 
antithetic heroes are the two halves of our truth. But a half-truth 
is not the truth, it is even the most effective weapon against the truth. 
The novelists of the half-truth—it does not matter which half—are 
all romantics in disguise. 

Our swaggering seducer suppresses his desire when the woman he 
intends to seduce is looking at him. He may soon discover that he is 
really paralyzed by the gaze of this woman. He could preserve his 
freedom if the woman, for some reason or other, were not conscious 
of his presence. Julien Sorel wishes that Mathilde could not feel his 
kisses. In Proust the only experience of sexual pleasure takes place 
when Albertine is asleep. In Dostoievski the hero may kill his be- 
loved in order to possess her not so much defenseless as unconscious. 

With more ordinary heroes and in more ordinary circumstance the 
woman will not lose her consciousness and the only recourse is to 
hide from her view. The closest thing to physical possession, in such 
a predicament, is to see without being seen. Monsieur Jean is now 
metamorphosed into a peeping Tom. The theme of the voyeur, already 
important with Dostoievski and Proust, becomes essential in con- 
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temporary fiction, and even in contemporary thought. Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s pour-soi feels “deprived of his world” when someone is 
looking at him. Unseen he wants to see and we find him, at one 
point, peeking through a keyhole. L’étre et le néant contains a 
phenomenology of the peeping Tom caught in the act. The heroes of 
Jean Genet are all voyeurs. And, from the barrels and garbage cans 
of Samuel Beckett, only wide open eyes emerge. 

Until recently the voyeur was a theme or a character in the novel; 
he was not the novel itself. With le nouveau roman, however, we 
have a direct expression of the voyeur’s world view. Action is non- 
existent and almost all impressions are visual. Objects are never 
described as they appear to the man who handles them but as pure 
spectacle. The novelists of le nouveau roman devise the techniques 
and situations of what Sartre would call the transcendance of the 
object. 

In La Modification of Michel Butor, the hero is sitting in a train 
from the beginning to the end of the novel; he stares with the same 
indiscriminate avidity at the objects and human beings gathered in 
his compartment or stored in his memory. Sex is rarely present as 
a theme, but it pervades the description of the apparently least sexual! 
objects. There is a vague obscenity in these prolonged and insistent 
descriptions. Everything is seen through the eyes of the voyeur and 
the readers themselves are turned into voyeurs. The contemporary 
man should not find it difficult to play a role in which modern life 
is already casting him. Glued to his movie or television screen, fed 
his daily dose of scandals, always watching and never acting he, too, 
has become a peeping Tom. 

The last two novels of Alain Robbe-Grillet, Le Voyeur and La 
Jalousie, are the masterpieces of the nouveau roman. The hero of 
La Jalousie is so much alone at the center of his visual world and so 
much intent on the spectacle he is watching that he never reflects 
upon himself, and we might almost believe that he is absent from 
his novel. The narrative in the personal mode rejoins the most im- 
personal description. The hero keeps registering the smallest details 
present in his field of vision. Among the various objects there are 
two human beings and they are treated exactly as if they were objects. 

There is no common human denominator in La Jalousie and there 
does not seem, at first, to be any human feeling. Gradually, however, 
a pattern of relationship emerges; it is the classical triangle of the 
bourgeois drama. The two human beings are the wife and a friend 
of the hero; the wife may be having an affair with the friend. The 
hero is jealous and the flavor of angoisse which permeates the de- 
scriptions reflects his suffering. The minute depictions of trivial 
objects, the obsessive returns of apparently insignificant notations 
crystallize into a personal symbolism of hatred. 
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The philosophical critics have not exhausted the meaning of La 
Jalousie. They emphasize the technique at the expense of a content 
which they do not judge worthy of their attention. They fail to 
perceive that the chief interest of the book lies in the tension and 
contradiction between the solipsistic technique and the psychological 
content. This tension is already present in the title, La Jalousie, 
which refers both to the hero’s jealousy and to the venetian blind 
from behind which he is peeking at the alleged lovers. Robbe- 
Grillet’s man is as far from true solitude as he is from communion. 
He lives in what a page of Kafka’s Journal calls the “Grenzland 
zwischen Einsamkeit und Gemeinschaft.” The omnipotent conscious- 
ness of the philosopher is really a prison. Individualism is divided 
against itself. We are always coming back to that truth. 

Sexuality is not, as Freud believed, the mainspring of our life, 
but it is a mirror in which the whole of existence is reflected. Con- 
temporary fiction holds up that mirror to us. What we see in it, more 


plainly with each passing year, is the failure of the Promethean 
undertaking. 


VAILLAND IN TRANSLATION 
The Law, New York 1958 (Knopf, also Bantam). 
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Unrevolt among the Unwriters 


in France Today 


France’s literary heroes of the early post-war years have reached 
that interesting juncture at which, though very much alive and kick- 
ing, they also seem like huge unburied monuments of another era. 
Malraux, Sartre, Camus, doubtless true to themselves in many ways, 
have also drifted far apart and far, too, from the images of their 
early popularity. Still young, still capable of bewildering the bour- 
geois (see Gautier in the Figaro after the générale of Sartre’s Les 
Séquestrés d’Altona), these Promethean preachers of revolt are al- 
ready on the shelves with the classics and (in America, at least) 
have even reached the classrooms in annotated school editions for 
a generation brought up in peace and prosperity, if also under the 
shadow of an almost mythical atom bomb. 

Much of the hope and vigor of those tense mid-forties, when 
intellectual France prepared itself for political liberation and a new 
republic of the Left, was expressed in the spirit of revolt. What has 
become of it to-day? A full-page ad in The New Yorker tells us that 
“There’s a big smile on the face of France! . . . in Paris—lighthearted 
witty Paris—you find the gaiety of a people who are vital again, 
leading again!” Yet we know that the scars of the Hitler era have 
not all been erased, that Indo-China is not yet quite forgotten and 
above all, Algeria has become a living horror for all Frenchmen, a 
cruel source of national shame and anger, and that the great pros- 
perity and increasing youthfulness of the country are sadly accom- 
panied by a mortal struggle for the preservation of republican gov- 
ernment and by constant threats of civil war and revolution. Many 
serious Frenchmen feel entitled to ask: How much is truly gaiety 
and how much gangrene? 

Gaiety and the big smile are hardly descriptive of what is newest 
and most interesting in French letters either. France—including the 
France of novels and plays—has changed tremendously since the 
early forties, which in restrospect are beginning to seem like la belle 
époque. To many the poetic violence of Camus’ Caligula and Sartre’s 
Orestes may have looked grim and depressing fifteen years ago. But 
how mellow, how inspirational, how courageously moral these an- 
guished rebels must seem to a public staggering out of Samuel 
Beckett’s or Arthur Adamov’s theatre to-day! What a contrast 
between Malraux’s revolutionaries, even poor Antoine Roquentin 
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in the gallery of salauds of Bouville, and Molloy, Watt and the 
ghost-like heroes of Robbe-Grillet and Butor! 

There is a rough point of contact—perhaps even a continuity of 
sorts—between the world of the highly publicized “existentialists” 
and that of the anti-writers of the fifties: the horror of man’s brief 
and meaningless life in a godless universe. Nevertheless the gulf that 
separates them is vast. Like their romantic predecessors, Sartre, 
Camus, Malraux and others were still capable of creating heroes 
who could discover the emptiness of the heavens, be shocked by the 
demise or the immorality of their gods and protest against, seek to 
transform, the world in which they seemed to be condemned to 
suffer. The contrast is reasonably clear in a juxtaposition like the 
following: 


Goetz: Do you see that void above our heads? That is God 
. . . God does not exist. He does not exist. Joy, tears of 
joy! Halleluiah! 

Sartre, Le Diable and le Bon 
Dieu (Lucifer and the Lord) 


Ham: And the horizon. Nothing on the horizon? 
Clov: But what do you expect there to be on the horizon? 


Beckett, Fin de partie 
(The End-Game) 


Let me not suggest a false perspective. Though Le Diable et le Bon 
Dieu was created in 1951 and Fin de partie in 1957, Beckett is only 
one year younger than Sartre. In fact, Murphy had already appeared 
(in English) in 1938, the year of Sartre’s La Nausée. It is much 
too soon to speak of an historical succession of literary moods but, 
if one does come to that, it will have to be in terms, not of the 
generation of the writer, but rather of his emergence into “visibility” 
as a spokesman (and creator) of a public’s temper. (Of course, by 
“public” we must not understand “le grand public,” which was 
laughing and weeping at André Roussin’s La Mamma in 1957 much 
as it had done in 1948 when the same writer’s La Petite Hutte was 
the popular success of the year.) 

What has been lost—and it would be unreasonable to say this 
with reproach—is the strong romantic quality of the works that were 
the most exciting a generation ago. Much has been written of the 
Prometheanism of Malraux, Sartre, Camus, Anouilh and others, of 
the generosity, the nobility, the morality of assorted heroic struggles 
against divine and bourgeois injustice, but surprisingly little about 
the ties that connect that spirit of revolt to the romantic heritage 
that was still so much of a “presence” in post-war France. Actually, 
I am inclined to think there is even more of Cain (a less publicized 
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but more powerful romantic hero) than of Prometheus in Camus’ 
Martha (Le Malentendu—The Misunderstanding) and Caligula and 
in Sartre’s Orestes and Goetz. 

Not only did these heroes accuse God of indifference, of tyranny, 
injustice and the creation of an absurd world in which we all await 
execution (the debt to Pascal is always only too evident); God him- 
self acknowledged the fundamental wrong: 


Jupiter: Aegisthus, speaking as king to king, I'll tell you 
frankly; it was I who committed the first crime by creating 
men mortal. What could you possibly do to match that, 
you “assassins”? Put your victims to death? Nonsense. The 
seed of death had already been planted within them. At 
the most you only hastened its development a bit. 


Sartre, Les Mouches (The Flies) 


This is almost a literal repetition of Malraux’s famous description of 
man’s fate, in which he compares time to a sort of cancer in man, 
growing, with no stopping it, and killing him bit by bit. 

Camus has used other metaphors for the horror of existence. The 
cold cutting no! that brings the curtain down on Le Malentendu, the 
plague, the poignant, lyric (and, I suppose, dialectical) description 
of death in terms of sunlight, olive trees, the undulating line of 
violet hills on the horizon. 


Ciel ow le soleil ruisselle 
Fétes uniques et sauvages, mon délire sans espoir. 


Such anguishing depictions of man’s fate had their silver lining, 
however. God was dead and each man a dying animal. But an 
animal capable of generosity, of nobility, of a heart-swelling sense 
of fraternity with his fellow victims. He was able to confer im- 
mortality upon his own created art (Malraux); he was also an animal 
capable of projecting himself into a future of his own intention, 
capable of freedom and of responsible action, however painful 
(Sartre); he could decide to resist the inevitable, to refuse to ac- 
quiesce, even though defeat might be certain—in a word, to revolt 
(Camus). 

One need not try to maintain that these visions are all equally 
true or reconcilable with one another. Yet they are alike in their 
romantic conception of man’s potential stature and in their common 
expression of a refusal to accept what God or existence or history or 
society has served them. This is not even a result of common political 
views. An attitude of obstinate negation, of refusal to submit, also 
pervades the writing of such ill-assorted latter-day romantics as 
Anouilh, Montherlant and even Giraudoux (despite the complica- 
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tions introduced by debate on the subject of “sterile purity” and 
“sullying involvement” as in, say, Les Mains sales and Antigone). 

In contrast to the poetic, self-conscious and, I should persist in 
saying, the “romantic” quality of the writings that most excited the 
public of the moribund third and fourth republics, recent years have 
brought into prominence a far bleaker, far crueller—though artis- 
tically gifted—set of writers. Even Sartre, who led his romantic 
Goetz toward the enlightened realism of a Hoederer, had dramatized 
existence and never abandoned the idea of representing the elements 
of courage, conflict and progress in the human drama. But this is 
far too grandiose still for, say, Beckett, who reduces those big 
words “existence,” the “universe,” “man’s fate” to a half-blind grop- 
ing for words: “ce... cette . . . chose,” or to the vague statement 
“quelque chose suit son cours.” In place of total Stygian blackness, 
dramatic despair, the color of things is a dirty grey, “light black” 
(noir clair—a genial verbal combination or alliance de mots; in 
another pair of words that grate agreeably against each other, he 
names the unnamable “an opaque void”). Man does not think, or 
feel, or revolt, to prove or justify his existence. The ego of Descartes’ 
cogito (or the Rousseauistic sentio or even Aldous Huxley’s obscene 
caco) yields to the “objective” third person: je pense, donc je suis 
is stripped of all its pride and its pretentiousness in Beckett’s echoing 
formula: il pleure, donc il vit. 

I mention Beckett first and foremost because I think his talent is 
by far the most impressive among those who have been very roughly 
grouped under the rubric of “alittérature.” There is no question, 
however, that his name is being linked with those of some very 
gifted people, all of whom have a very keen sense of “form” and 
are busily redefining the genres in which they work (though some 
unfortunately feel obliged to deliver pronunciamentos much more 
eyebrow-lifting than their art). Most notable among them are 
Beckett’s colleagues in the theatre, lonesco and Adamov, and his 
fellow novelists, Nathalie Sarraute, Alain Robbe-Grillet, Michel Butor 
and Claude Simon. 

It may be playing with words to insist upon a stylistic “revolution,” 
although this is probably what has been going on, in an unconcerted 
way (some of Butor’s and Robbe-Grillet’s works, however, are un- 
cannily alike). Malraux once described the history of art as an 
unending series of revolutions. Young artists must declare their 
independence and sooner or later turn against the tradition that 
nurtured them. We sharpen our teeth by biting the hand that feeds 
us. I suppose the new so-called “objective” novel constitutes a kind 
of “revolt” against Proust and perhaps we should not quibble over 
the word, even though on the one hand Proust has been dead for 
over a quarter of a century and on the other is still far greater than 
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any of those who have attacked him. It is actually rather unfortunate 
that some grandiose phrases have been bandied about concerning the 
“bankruptcy” of the psychological (or Proustian) novel, because, 
if there is anything that ought to dominate critical comment about 
alittérature, it is not arrogance, but modesty and timidity. It is (to 
the extent to which general statements are meaningful) a retreat 
from judgment and protest and assertion, as well as being an aban- 
donment of that long and great literary mainstream that started flow- 
ing with La Nouvelle Héloise. 

Of course, in a way, a literature of utter meaninglessness, works 
that seem plotless, devoid of significant action, are both rejections 
and extensions of what preceded them. The metaphysical pessimism 
of Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle, Proust, and even Sartre (who, if pes- 
simistic at all, is so, not because he is an atheist or a tragedian, but 
because all his heroes, even at their finest hour, are involved only in 
anguishing and painful situations) is pushed on to a point where 
complete disillusionment and total despair are taken for granted. 
We can loosely unite these works by seeing them all as more or less 
clever, witty, powerful arrangements of variations on themes like 
the horror, the emptiness, the joke of life. (For there is humor here 
too. lonesco can be uproariously funny and Beckett’s Galgenhumor 
_keeps one bitterly grinning through everything he has written— 

“nothing is funnier than unhappiness.” ) 

Political allusions seem to be tabu. The idea of resistance to the 
Germans and the Vichy government had of course insinuated itself 
into many of those older works in which revolt was an important 
theme. There is no appeal to action, there are no causes to promote. 
Is this a defeat for involvement? At least none of these writers 
ignores or exploits human misery. But though the so-called “new 
realism” has not proclaimed its neutrality or indifference, it has 
developed a curious affection for the word “objectivity.” Robbe- 
Grillet has perhaps spoken of this most. Oddly enough, though, his 
novels, superficially devoid of any effort to penetrate the minds of 
his characters, are written in a style that is often suggestive of 
Beckett’s novels which, on the contrary, are completely made up of 
interior monologue. (By this I mean, above all, the effect of the 
styles on the reader who, as he comes across innumerable repetitions 
of the same words, has a constant nagging sense of déjd lu and, 
moreover, is never quite sure of what—if anything—is going on.) 
Needless to say, the ghost of Joyce hovers close above both Beckett 
and Robbe-Grillet, who follow their characters pace by pace and 
instant by instant, trapping every moment of consciousness, whether 
from within or without. If the reader is inescapably locked up inside 
the consciousness of Malone or Murphy or Mulloy, he is just as 
inescapably handcuffed to the murderer in Le Voyeur, must pace an 
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empty house with the jealous husband in La Jalousie or have for 
his constant cellmate the occupant of the railway compartment in 
La Modification (A Change of Heart). Or we might imagine the 
reader perched like a movie camera on its dolly, following or slowly 
moving ahead of the actor, recording, though not “objectively,” any 
more than Robbe-Grillet, those optical adjectives with which he 
would like to replace all others. 

Will we succumb to the horrible boredom of the action (or in- 
action) and snap the book shut? Or will the author with his subtly 
repetitive patterns of words, with his fascinating evocation of all the 
banal trivia of a few hours’ “life” stave off that temptation and hold 
us captive till the end? That is perhaps the true dramatic conflict 
of the work, the real struggle, which is ultimately between writer 
and reader. And it must be admitted, to these writers’ credit, that 
they do not take the easy way out by seducing the reader into 
admiration or entertaining him with any of fiction’s standard lures. 

The novel thus seems to be submitting to several attempts to 
“purify” it (of eloquence—an old enemy, oft attacked but never 
fully exorcized, of psychological analysis, of the multiple point of 
view, Of moral preaching and the communication of “literary” or 
philosophical ideas). The interest aroused by these experiments is 
limited, to be sure, by the degree of the reader’s awareness that this 
is, in theory at least, not all so new as it is cracked up to be. There 
is much, first of all, of the technique of the silent movies, second, of 
Watsonian behaviorism (which also tried to propagate the idea that 
gestures and acts are more revelatory than “subjective” thought) 
and, third, of the old “fourth wall” idea in the theatre. How curious 
that these aged techniques, tired blood sucked from psychological 
and theatrical corpses, should invigorate—as they undoubtedly have 
—the novel! 

It is fortunately impossible to force the plays of lonesco, Adamov 
and Beckett into the same mould, let alone trying to fit in the novel 
as well. One modest observation can be made, however. Here too 
we feel the horror of the literary “idea.” Adamov and Ionesco, 
particularly, have affirmed their dedication to a theatre that is physi- 
cal and not literary, their rejection of the play as lesson (Ionesco), 
as the “more or less probing and subtle demonstration of an idea 
or philosophical thesis” (Adamov). This is obviously a rejection of 
Claudel (says Jean. Vilar: “Let us pose the question: Adamov or 
Claudel? I reply: Adamov”) and of Giraudoux (though his famous 
description of the theatre as “an evening school for adults” is sub- 
tler than it seems, it should not obscure his mockery of the earnest 
spectator who suffers from perplexity and “thirsts for comprehen- 
sion”). But it is also a sharp departure from the theatre of Sartre, 
Camus, Anouilh, Montherlant and almost everybody else since the 
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surrealists, that is, since such plays as Jarry’s Ubu roi and Apol- 
linaire’s Les Mamelles de Tirésias. 

Yet despite the proclaimed insignificance of the action of a novel, 
the refusal of “literary” status to texts said to be inseparable from 
their physical realization in the theatre, this is not altogether a return 
to the exact mood of the nineteenth-century aestheticism of l’art pour 
l'art. It is a flight from “abstract intellectuality,” from pedantry and 
pedagogy, a sincere effort to repel those invaders who would dena- 
ture art and subordinate it to history, philosophy, religion and 
altruism. Happily, these sad works cannot be reduced to their 
“meaning.” Not the slightest hint of their flavor can ever be con- 
veyed by the conventional “analysis” of plot and character. Knowl- 
edge can only come from a direct reading of the text, a witnessing 
of the spectacle. This sort of writing is salutary, if only to the extent 
to which it frustrates those who mutilate art by treating it as the 
sum of the ideas it “expresses” or “communicates.” 

On the other hand, it is also undeniable that among the complex 
sensations that the experience of these works arouses there is included 
a sense of the quality of life, however vague and ineffable, however 
physical rather than intellectual. And, though many feelings are 
evoked, among them boredom, fatigue, pain, bewilderment, solitude, 
suspense, cruelty, resentment, those that are pretty certainly missing 
include the sense of freedom and the will to act, to revolt against 
the intolerable. One accedes to the inevitable, one waits, fretfully, 
impatiently, but passively. The romantic fires are burning very low 
in this part of the literary or unliterary world. 

It is too soon and it would be too facile to press for a comparison 
between the mood of the fifties and that of the “decadents” of the 
last century, just as there is no exact resemblance between the more 
heroic literature of the 1930’s and 40’s and Byron, Shelley, Schiller 
and Victor Hugo. Yet an era reminiscent of what was best and 
strongest in romanticism may now be approaching its end, giving 
cold comfort to those who see a cynical development or perhaps an 
ever-tightening spiral in the evolution of literary genres. 

The “objectivity” of Robbe-Grillet, the interminable unanswered 
questionings of Beckett’s characters, the lonely futility of Adamov’s: 
all these are curiously suggestive of Flaubert’s refusal to “conclude,” 
the futile inquiries of Bouvard and Pécuchet, the pessimistic “Bud- 
dhism” of Schopenhauer and of Leconte de Lisle and, of course, the 
aestheticism of l’art pour l'art, in which passion for art responds to 
the despair of life. A review of Sartre’s new play cites the line “man 
is dead and I am his witness.” In late nineteenth-century France a 
religion that had somehow survived for two millenia stumbled to its 
death. Less than a century later, man’s latest divinity, himself, seems 
on the verge of a new and more tragic Fall. 
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The School of Refusal 


Despite the assertions of M. Emile Henriot, the school of “the gaze” 
does not exist. To realize this, all one need do is read the theoretical 
essays and, more particularly, the novels of the writers to whom 
this label has been attached. But if overly hasty critics have chosen 
to group them together, neglecting all their differences and finding 
in them shared ideas and joint ambitions, the reason is no doubt that 
these writers are related in negation—though their aims differ, their 
refusals are identical. “The positive elements are distinct for each 
one of us,” Alain Robbe-Grillet declared recently.‘ “And if a certain 
number of novelists may be looked on as forming a group, this is 
due much more to their negative elements or to the refusals they 
make, vis-a-vis the traditional novel.” 

The first and best-known of these refusals concerns the “character” 
and the “story.” “Our novels,” proclaims Robbe-Grillet, “do not 
set out to create characters or tell stories.” Initially this declaration 
may surprise the reader. What can a novel be, if not the narration 
of certain happenings that involve certain persons? And Robbe- 
Grillet’s own novels—the argument has been utilized against him— 
are organized around an incident: something occurs to someone. 
Thus these “new novelists” are not so much rejecting character and 
story as a certain conception of them. Yet Robbe-Grillet is entitled 
to use the two expressions since, for the traditionalist critic on the 
lookout for “well-made” novels, they unambiguously designate the 
two basic ingredients of any narrative. 

Elsewhere I have tried to show that the concept of a “character” is 
relatively recent.2, A similar analysis could be made of the story 
concept. Unquestionably the novel has never been able to dispense 
with the anecdote, to the degree that it cannot eliminate time. But 
the part played by the anecdote, and the very way it is conceived, 
are not the same for Mme de La Fayette, for Le Sage and Balzac. 
What Robbe-Grillet and his friends mean to say is—and they are 
right in saying this, even if their rather peremptory expression of it 
has given rise to misunderstanding—that the traditional notion of 
character and story, inherited from Balzac and other 19th-century 
novelists, is bound up with a certain view of society and of man’s 
destiny, and that this view is now antiquated. 

The character is a unique, exceptional, “unforgettable” being who 
at the same time, in his actual rank and station, represents humanity. 


‘ Figaro Littéraire, 29 mars 1958. 
* Arguments, avril 1958. 
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In him is realized an equilibrium between individual demands— 
which define him from the inside, which constitute his “character” — 
and the constraints of life in society, which define him from outside: 
he answers to a name, he has a title, a function, possessions. This 
equilibrium, illustrative perhaps of the outlook of the bourgeoisie in 
its heyday and coeval, at all events, with a certain bourgeois social 
order, has been upset. We are witnessing the slow death agony of 
a world to which only the strength of appearances lends any stability, 
and no one can deny, at our present stage of knowledge of man and 
society, that the character has become a fiction convenient at times 
and at other times a nuisance. 

It still remains to eliminate this fiction. It is at this point that the 
new novelists strike out in different directions. Actually, there are 
two ways of abolishing the character, he may either be simply evaded 
or he may be called upon to devour himself. Robbe-Grillet has 
chosen the former solution, Beckett the latter. But ultimately these 
two paths become one, and if the invisible narrator of La Jalousie 
had at last resolved to appear and to speak, his declarations could 
scarcely differ very greatly from those of the Protean monster whom 
Beckett presents in L’Innommable. In the novel of evasion, the ex- 
ternal world is invested with the importance which man himself has 
lost. It is hard and solid, with a cutting edge. There is no entering 
it, one collides with it; it cannot be tamed, all one can do is look 
at it. Things no longer belong to people, but the person to things: 
he has shrunk to nothing, when confronted with them. In the novels 
of devourment, the external world is swallowed up and reduced to 
fragments. Having become a pretext for the ruminations of a con- 
sciousness which can find no greater support in the outside world 
than within, it collapses and drags down with it the character, hence- 
forth unable to define himself with respect to this world.* 

The story undergoes a similar metamorphosis. Shrunk to the 
limits of an anecdote—which not being really told, any more, is not 
under firm control, since it is deprived of the support it once found 
in the author’s intention—the story may either disappear entirely, 
as in La Jalousie, or become pure movement, the slow discovery of 
a universe awaking, as it does in Cayrol’s novels. Absent, it no 
longer preempts the attention of the reader, who is absorbed in the 
spectacle offered by the novelist. Present, it points to nothing out- 
side itself. It has lost all exemplary value. It is no longer a “story,” 
in the sense the philosophers give the word. One may note this 
evolution in a novel like Le Vent, by Claude Simon, where the 
forward movement is subjected to an anecdote of the classical type 
which, nevertheless, is as it were ground to nothingness and exposed 


*It need scarcely be stressed that these brief remarks seek only to circum- 
scribe a very complex problem. 
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as fraudulent on every page, the writer’s essential purpose being to 
construct his book upon, and setting out from, this anecdote. 

Another refusal emerges from this first one. The new novel 
“places between parentheses” the psychological, moral or ideological 
preoccupations that gave the traditional novel its depth and perspec- 
tive. The influence of Malraux, Bernanos and Sartre on these writers 
is non-existent, for they refuse any but a literary commitment. This 
does not mean that the new novel is frivolous or without meaning. 
But the meaning is an added grace. The novelist makes no attempt 
to underline it. The work finds its meaning in itself, it is its own 
goal. The banal theme of La Modification might give rise to the 
supposition that Michel Butor was trying to examine once again the 
psychological problem posed by the couple. But even a moderately 
careful reading of the book will show that Butor’s real concern is 
not to discover whether the hero will or will not leave his wife to 
live with his mistress, and even less to base some sort of erotic 
philosophy on his comportment. What interests him is the “modifica- 
tion” itself, regarded as the invisible unifying factor in a tapestry 
made up of countless tangled threads. 

These shared negative features mark out the limits of the “new 
novel.” As corollaries they possess positive characteristics which 
afford us a glimpse, despite the undeniable diversity of the individual 
works, of a certain unity of tone. Rejecting character and story, the 
two pillars, that is to say, on which the traditional novel is erected 
so that it may provide a clear and coherent picture of life, the new 
novel is enigmatic as a matter of principle. By this I mean that it 
seeks neither to convince nor to reassure, but rather to take aback. 
Not that it manifests a dubious taste for the unusual and for startling 
coincidences, such elements would be quite out of keeping with its 
seriousness. It is disconcerting to the precise extent that it does 
without the meanings that usually provide the reader with his bear- 
ings. The new novelist does not interpret; or, if he does interpret, 
he proceeds at once to pile up so many details, he moves at once to 
so obscure and entangled a level of consciousness that his revelations 
rapidly make the problem more perplexing. This explains, perhaps, 
the favor currently enjoyed by Henry James, since he was the first 
to place the traditional techniques of fiction at the service of the 
enigma. It also explains this paradoxical flowering of philosophical 
commentaries around works which eschew all philosophy. Every- 
thing would seem to indicate that this absence is taken as a tangible 
sign of the need for a commentary. The new novel irresistibly sum- 
mons a commentary external to itself and which nevertheless rounds 
it out. 

On the other hand, since it seeks its goal within itself and not in 
any ideological or moral “message,” the new novel offers itself as a 
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kind of reflection on the novel. Sartre wrote of Nathalie Sarraute’s 
Portrait d’un inconnu that it was an “antinovel.” It might be more 
correct—the term, at all events, would better fit the works of the 
“school”—to say it is an antenovel. Here are patent the influences of 
the great forerunners Joyce, Gide and Proust. Every literary genre, 
at some point in its development, calls itself into question. It might 
be said that what the new novelists describe or relate is what takes 
place before the novel in the classic sense has begun, previous to 
any characters or story. Experiments as divergent as those of Beckett, 
Butor, Cayrol and Louis-René des Foréts (I am thinking of his 
admirable and insufficiently well-known Le Bavard) are at one in 
this. All in all, what is at stake is the question whether an under- 
taking apparently so simple as the writing of a novel is possible or 
not. The works of the. school of refusal have often, as a consequence, 
a laboratory atmosphere that makes them both irritating and attrac- 
tive. They seem to be too consciously thought out, too calculated. 
Never has inspiration been regarded with such suspicion, never has 
the craftsmanship of literary creativity been so heavily underlined. 
The vitality of the current novel appears to demonstrate that today’s 


novelists are not, at all events, to be counted among the lame, the 
halt and the blind. 


(Translated by Kenneth Douglas) 
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Are These Novels “Innocent” ? 


Clearly, ever since Balzac the novel has been obsessed with the idea 
of its own totality. Yet, ever since Balzac, it has fallen short of 
totality. The novel’s entire history is, as a consequence, one long 
defeat. Balzac’s own works are laden with all the contradictions 
that in the long run will wreck the novel and make of it that ever 
battered ruin, undermined from within, which Robert Musil evokes 
for us in The Man Without Qualities. Although it had been Balzac’s 
intention to depict a world on the point of fulfillment beneath the 
conjoined emblems of Monarchy and Religion, all he could actually 
offer was a world falling to pieces under the concerted assault of 
property and money. At the pinnacle of his Tower of Babel the 
King should have sat enthroned, God’s delegate on earth. But this 
pinnacle never comes into view, and the Comédie Humaine recounts 
only the building of the Tower and the chaotic efforts of its builders. 
In place of a consecrated world is only this world at labor and in 
labor. Instead of a harmonious gradation of functions we witness 
the brutal clash of opposing forces, instead of sabbath peace we are 
confronted by the angry workaday din. 

Since those days the novel has spoken to us less of building than 
of demolition. The great novels of 1900 to 1950 take for their 
theme the erosion of a world, and their own destruction also. They 
are autos-da-fé in a fictional guise. 


The novel as a literary genre has never succeeded in resolving its 
contradictions. For it is the bourgeoisie’s very own genre, the ex- 
pression of a social class that has never really established and 
legitimized its power. 

Where Shakespeare succeeded, Balzac failed. He could not con- 
secrate bourgeois power, which was a perpetual calling-into-question, 
a class struggle inside the class to seize hold of the power it exercised. 
No bourgeois novelist could create the image of a static, eternal 
world. The Divine Comedy eludes him. He must fall back on the 
Comédie Humaine, which is the panorama of this calling-into- 
question. Then he examines this questioning and after that he 
consumes himself. 

Today’s novelist is still a bourgeois. But he can no longer believe 
in the mission of the bourgeoisie, and he has found no faith to 
replace it. His audience, too, consists of bourgeois who have lost 
faith in themselves, in their power, and in the universality of their 
power. Thus their status is essentially a negative one. As a result 
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two kinds of novel are being written. The greater number, scarcely 
to be classed as literature, act as though this minus were a plus 
sign—they are plaster-facade novels, stylistically Stendhalian, the 
products of a faked bourgeois nature-of-man. The others, which 
alone concern us, take the minus to be a minus, and in a double sense 
they are novels of bourgeois decadence, for they both share in and 
accelerate this decadence. As they display it to us, they also display 
themselves participating in it and so denounce it. 

To make of decadence the impulse propelling the novel inevitably 
leads either to abandonment of the project (I am thinking of Musil) 
or to silence (I am thinking of Beckett or, on another plane, of 
Broch with his Death of Virgil). The lesson is hammered in by 
practically half a century of the history of the novel. 

Yet a bond survives between these novelists of decadence and their 
public (made up of isolated individuals, to match these writers of 
solitude). This is the sense of communion of bourgeois severed 
from their ciass, by their own doing or otherwise, and who refuse, 
consciously or unwittingly, the de facto power still wielded by the 
class. Having no future beyond this severance, they continually 
relive it, burrow into it and inter the world within it. Thus their 
negativity ceases to be real and becomes imaginary. First it had 
exercised itself against bourgeois values; then it took umbrage at 
value, however this was conceived; now it has turned against reality, 
the world, and finally against literature, which is to say against itself. 
Hence the preeminence accorded in such novels to the artist who, 
more than mere hero, becomes the novel’s theme. Hence today’s 
culmination: Beckett or Genet. A literature of silence. Or a litera- 
ture of display, a juggling with masks and phrases. 


One further step, and we find our novelists of refusal. A whole lit- 


erary school. Or, rather, three classes of novels which may be 
grouped as follows: 


Novels of self-devourment, or literature as expounded by 
Maurice Blanchot, a literature of “why literature?” 


Antenovels which, for Butor, “tend naturally and should tend 
toward their own exegesis,” for Nathalie Sarraute should be, to 
the cinema, what contemporary painting is to photography, for 
Jean Cayrol would constitute an apprenticeship in novel- 
writing; 


Novels of thereness which, according to Robbe-Grillet, “show 
us, by the sole intermediary of the optic descriptive adjective, 
which restricts itself to situating, limiting and defining, the dif- 
ficult path to a new art of the novel.” 
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Only one ambition is common to all these novels. They all reject 
a@ priori meanings (in particular, that human nature we now realize 
to be so intensely bourgeois). One weapon is utilized by all: that 
of descriptive formalism. 

Joyce and Musil did not banish meanings. Anything but. They 
piled one meaning on the other so that in the end these might exter- 
minate each other. They did not repudiate the idea of a totality. 
Anything but. But their totality had a minus sign. It was indeed 
an addition of the greatest possible number of meanings, but the 
total always tended to zero. 

Robbe-Grillet intends to stick to zero. Description is raised to the 
rank of the basis technique for the novel. With Nathalie Sarraute, 
it is the description of infrapsychological tremors; whereas Robbe- 
Grillet adhers to “objectal” descriptions. It is the description, in 
either case, of atoms cut out of the world, out of experienced totality. 

“Objectal” and “objective” must be distinguished. The former 
adheres to objects, to things, as they reveal themselves when seen 
from outside, seized by an external gaze (no, not “seized,” we had 
better say “traversed”). But “objective” is what is, the totality of 
all that is, that is to say the world and the novelist apprehended in 
a global intuition. The objective is Balzac’s dream, is Hegelian 
reality. The objectal is simply a working hypothesis, a laboratory 
specimen. Robbe-Grillet is too much inclined to confuse the two 
concepts. Or he should roundly assert the identity of objective and 
objectal—which would be a clear option in favor of a meaning. 

What our novelists are aiming at is, then, to conjure up or rather to 
obtain recognition for a new reality—which hitherto had been masked 
by what Robbe-Grillet calls the “myths of profundity” or what 
Roland Barthes refers to as bourgeois mythologies. This is fine, 
nothing could be more necessary and more salutary. But the little 
matters of “why” and “how” still require elucidation. This is where 
misunderstanding sets in, separating our novelists and their critics, 
these critics and the public, even the novelists from their own novels. 

Robbe-Grillet’s case is, I believe, the most representative, to 
the extent that he envisages himself as novelist and also as theore- 
tician of the new novel. His art, he assures us, aims only at restoring 
“the thereness of things,” and he goes on to assert that the world 
quite simply is and that the future hero will be there, while com- 
mentaries will remain elsewhere. 

This brings to mind Francis Ponge, for he too had taken the side 
of things. But in Ponge this attitude, far from seeking to remain 
non-significant, was (and still is?) resolutely committed. The side 
he took was the world of tomorrow, with its reconciliation between 
men and things, against a divided world, the capitalist world of today. 

There is nothing of the sort to be found in Robbe-Grillet. Things 
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do not herald man. They limit him. They catch him in their trap. 
Thus Robbe-Grillet’s novels (including La Jalousie) offer us the 
direct opposite of his theories. In them, thereness is only the in- 
dication of man’s personal drama, of the conflict between his guilt 
and his innocence. More than that: he is tragedy. A fissure in the 
unity of the universe. A malediction. The even surface of Robbe- 
Grillet’s space is torn apart; his uniform, mathematical time is dis- 
turbed, as it were, by a maelstrom, the “objectality” of his universe 
swings over to subjectivity, to the pure phantasm of a hero whose 
presence is all the more constraining for having been left a blank. 
(See La Jalousie, whose central character never appears. ) 

In ‘the world as Robbe-Grillet sees it there is no objectivity left, 
one switches without any transition from objectality to subjectivity. 
This telescoping of opposites into one another is unavoidable, given 
the premise that description is to be regarded as the sole permissible 
technique. As George Lukacs had already noted in his Erzdhlen oder 
Beschreiben, which dates from 1936, description is bound to end 
up as naturalism or as symbolism. It never leads to realism. It 
transforms the world into a “still life,” and nothing can prevent the 
reader’s appropriating this still life, this reality which is only appear- 
ance, and treating it as a symbol into which he can pour all the 
meanings that exist for him personally. 

The success currently enjoyed by our “new novelists” is evidence 
of this very phenomenon. The reading public, this cultivated bourgeois 
public ideologically though not economically at odds with their own 
class, have recognized themselves, not in Robbe-Grillet’s or Butor’s 
heroes, who have been erased, so to speak, but in their world. They 
have recognized this non-signifying literature as their own. And 
they have endowed it with a significance, not as the discovery of a 
new realism but as the construction of a partial world cut off from 
the totality of history, a universe on holiday which can evade the 
clutches of time and the movement of History. 

How well we realize it! The French bourgeoisie of our day fears 
History. Fears its generals. Fears the Popular Front. It even fears 
time as it slips by. Shut up within its idiosyncratic activities, it has 
no longer any desire to see what view of the world they have to 
offer. Its only worries concern the weekend, the holidays, the frigi- 
daire or the Dauphine. 

It is impossible to avoid associating this self-willed blindness and 
incarceration, this need to live in a rigorously aseptic present, accom- 
panied by a few objects as “modern” as they are utilitarian, with the 
procedure of our novelists as they set up their little closed worlds 
where time turns in a circle and where objects and men exchange 
their qualities, the gaze acting as sole intermediary. 

Barthes has no trouble in discovering a “literature of decondition- 
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ing” in Robbe-Grillet’s novels, “a deconditioning of the reader with 
respect to the essentialist art of the bourgeois novel,” and it is all 
too true that today the sign system of the bourgeois novel and also 
its form (in the widest sense of the word, namely its vocabulary) are 
irremediably outdated. 

But can the desired deconditioning be achieved via a purely optical 
description which “frees objects from their human significance and 
corrects them of metaphor and anthropomorphism . . . which sets 
up nothing or, rather, which sets up the veritable human nothingness 
of the object, which acts like an icy cloud which hides nothingness 
and thereby points to it”? I do not think so, and believe rather that 
this deconditioning has already taken place, having been brought 
about by the whole body of fiction published in the first half of the 
20th century. It would be more appropriate to speak, today, of a 
reconditioning. 

These purely optical descriptions, quite on the contrary, maintain 
a literary order which was that of the 19th century, of the Romantic 
writers. To make the declaration that “the romantic heart of things” 
has been abolished, while at the same time rejecting their function 
as utensils (their “dialectical sweat,” as Maurice Regnant has called 
it), is to extend the sway of Romanticism over all the universe now 
constituted an alien world under the malediction of some nameless 
destiny—and this is the very world of tragedy, but devoid of any 
catharsis. 

The only other course for Robbe-Grillet would be to evacuate 
man entirely from his novels (since this man is constantly initiating 
a reversal of perspectives) and to construct them as a block of 
things, objects utterly foreign to man and among which he would 
have no place, where not even a blank would be left for him. But 
would that be an evasion of Romanticism, or a whole-hearted adop- 
tion of it? For, while every novel contains a contradiction, while the 
novel—unlike the epic—is built up on contradictions, every great 
novel far from hiding them gives them free rein and develops itself 
in the process (at the risk of failure). Our novelists are much more 
inclined to disguise and veil them, to direct our and their own atten- 
tion elsewhere, so metamorphosizing their works into imaginary 
objects, as useless as they are successful. 

Here is one example from a related domain, the theatre. It is 
certain that, to begin with, Beckett, Ionesco and Adamov were 
inspired by the same desire of deconditioning the theatre. An end 
to the “lacework of plot and dialogue,” what mattered was to re- 
discover a pure theatre, a naked theatre, a theatre of immediacy. 

What is the situation today? Enclosed in his negativity, the prey 
of his own silence, with his Endgame Beckett has given us only a 
pathetic parody of Waiting for Godot. But there is one important 
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difference: the non-significance of Godot has been followed by the 
multiple significance of Endgame. As for Ionesco, after having 
offered a remarkable exercise in the self-demystification of (bour- 
geois) language in The Bald Soprano and The Chairs, he is now 
tempted by a theatre that mystifies—the theatre of the eternal myths. 
Adamov alone has emerged from the world in which the objectal 
yields to the subjective, non-significance to multiple significance and 
parody to tragedy. Not that he has broken with his earlier works— 
I see no conversion here—but he has drawn all the consequences 
and, instead of pulling them around himself, he has tried to open 
them up to the world, and to History, by once more inserting them 
in this reality. 

Refusal is a Romantic attitude. So it need cause no surprise that 
a piece of writing by Robbe-Grillet, for instance La Plage, should 
strike us as specifically Romantic and that we should find in it all 
that goes to make up a Romantic Weltanschauung: a man battling 
the elements, and his futile wanderings in a world both changing 
and eternal, but which is no concern of his. Yet it would not at all 
shock me if Robbe-Grillet should seize every occasion to proclaim 
his adherence to the opposite, namely Realism. 

Our bourgeoisie is Romantic, once again, when it can find no 
possibility but refusal, being unwilling to pay the price of a war it 
does not want to call war and baptizes “pacification,” and turning 
a blind eye to tortures which are nevertheless a regular feature of 
that pacification. It is Romantic, but ashamedly Romantic, when it 
denies the exigencies of History but lacks the courage to affirm 
atemporal values. So all that is left our bourgeoisie is the Salon of 
Domestic Arts: a privileged site where beauty and utility appear to 
be reconciled, the site of an eternal present, of a fresh and perfect 
innocence. 


Is there a possibility that Robbe-Grillet might one day become a 
writer for the Salon of Domestic Arts? 


We must return to a distinction made above. Neglecting what we 
have called novels of self-devourment—since they exemplify, with 
greater or lesser brilliance, the style of yesterday—only the ante- 
novels and the novels of thereness need concern us. For undoubtedly 
the novel of tomorrow will take shape for or against them, scarcely 
through them. Here it is that the procedure of a Cayrol, for example, 
is clearly marked off from Robbe-Grillet’s: they start with much the 
same material but arrive at highly divergent conclusions. It would 
be more precise to say that literature, as viewed by Robbe-Grillet, 
finally constitutes an atemporal and thus eternal universe which may 
represent equally well either a totally objectal universe or a purely 
subjective fantasy, whereas literature as practised by Cayrol has no 
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finality. The latter type, consequently, remains open—but the former 
is hermetically sealed, there is no exit. Robbe-Grillet’s novels attain 
their limit in their rhetoric, the very indeterminacy of Cayrol’s in- 
augurates a future. 

Robbe-Grillet has indeed a system, and a coherent one, more 
readily discoverable in his fiction than in his theoretical pronounce- 
ments. In it each pole shuttles us to its own opposite, while the pat- 
tern itself remains fragmentary and self-enclosed. Thus his novels 
demonstrate the impossibility of reflecting the world in any way 
except via its debris, each fragment being molecular in structure and 
perfectly formed but neither constituting a whole nor having the 
capacity to do so. Robbe-Grillet has created significant parts which, 
while evoking no global significance, make it impossible, and so 
refer us to the impossibility of signifying, which in itself is highly 
significant. 


It is opportune to reverse the terms of what we came to realize at 
the beginning of this paper. Balzac’s achievement, it was stated, 
set out from an ideal image of the world and represented the writer’s 
endeavor to conjure up this total image and provide the reader with 
a fully rounded totality more real than the real world. Today, any 
such totalitarian vision could only be a lie. We live, and are aware 
that we live, in a world of half-lies and semi-truths. But the actual 
idea of totality is not demolished thereby. It is simply postponed 
until later, it will be dealt with subsequently. Perhaps, then, the 
novel must become an adventure once more, before it can reach 
fulfillment in the epic. 

The necessity of a certain formalism should not be equated with 
a dangerous kind of rhetoric. Formalism, as Michel Butor has re- 
marked,' “far from opposing realism, as a short-term criticism too 
readily imagines, is the prerequisite for a more advanced realism.” 
It is the deconditioning of previous forms overladen with acquired 
meanings. Rhetoric is the anticipation of meanings as yet undis- 
covered, or it is the desire for meaning, or it is the refusal to mean. 

Today’s fiction is double-edged, it is both rupture and recondi- 
tioning. It is formalism, and realism also. There can be no escape 
from this double impulse, except at the cost of establishing a mere 
rhetoric. This is not preaching an unlimited reliance on inspiration, 
it amounts to evaluating and welcoming every sort of inspiration. In 
particular, it stresses the need to abstain from concluding. 

The danger menacing Robbe-Grillet is, consequently, Robbe- 
Grilletism; Butor, for his part, is threatened by his mythology of 
culture, Cayrol by his Franciscanism and Nathalie Sarraute by her 


1 Cahiers du Sud, No. 334, “Le Roman comme recherche.” 
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infrapsychology. Their trump card is the fictional forms they employ. 

Fictional totality is situated no longer at the origin of the work 
but at the end. The novel no longer arises from it, it is the region 
where the novel might and should reach its culmination. Our nov- 
elists have the choice of rejecting it out of hand, thereby condemning 
themselves to reflect only a fragmented world, or of accepting it 
and of displaying a world making itself anew while, at the same time, 
it sloughs off its old skins. 

What dilemma could be more false than that which, in the wake 
of Elsa Triolet, Robbe-Grillet poses between an art that, continuing 
to exist as art, continues to be the most important thing in the world 
for the artist, and an art of mere efficacity, placed at the service of a 
cause (revolutionary though this may be).? I am unable to distin- 
guish between an art that is pure art and an art the instrument of 
some cause or other, since the former is never anything but an 
instrument for the preservation of the established order,:a blind 
“ves” to all that is. 

It is the task of our day to move beyond refusal to criticism, and 
beyond criticism to the construction of a new order. Neither the 
bourgeoisie nor the French proletariat appears ready to set about it. 
Must the same be said of their writers, split between commitment, 
irresponsibility and orthodoxy? 

I shall end, without concluding, by citing a single example. The 
work of Bert Brecht, whose highly rigorous formalism proceeds to 
a reconnoitering of the world and all its contradictions, is itself the 
very instrument of this reconnoitering. 


(Translated by Kenneth Douglas) 


*In Les Lettres Frangaises, 8 May 1958. 
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Driss Chraibi, Mohammed Dib, 
Kateb Yacine, and Indigenous 


North African Literature 


A panorama of recent and experimental French literature would 
not be complete without mention of the new and vigorous element 
North Africa has recently added to contemporary French literature. 
To be sure, North Africa had already made an entrance into French 
letters as, ever since the conquest of 1830, many French writers used 
it as a literary subject or locale. In such cases, however, these 
writers—born, raised, and trained in France—were mostly attracted 
by the exoticism of North Africa or used it as an escape from their 
own world. 

Nor is the development of a foreign-language North African litera- 
ture a phenomenon without precedent, though, as we shall see, 
today’s emerging North African literature is strongly affected by 
twentieth-century nationalism. In the past, North Africa, by its very 
location at the juncture of two worlds, has been open ground for 
foreign invaders. Each wave of invasion has given birth to a new 
“school” of North African writers who, though born and raised in 
North Africa, became part of the literary history of the invading 
civilization. 

As for the North African writers of ancient times—Apuleius, 
Tertullian, St. Augustine, and many others—it should be stressed 
that, though African-born, they belong to Latin literature. Those 
of medieval and relatively modern times, such as Sidi Bou Medina 
and Ibn Khaldoun, belong to Arabic literature. And those of our 
own day, from Robert Randeau and Jules Roy to Jules Lecog and 
René-Jean Clot, passing via Camus, Roblés and even the Berber 
writer Jean Amrouche, owe their allegiance to French literature.’ 

But if North Africa has been constantly under the yoke of foreign 
domination, the native element has remained practically unchanged 
in its fundamental characteristics; “the successive civilizations which 
came from the outside were, for the Berber, so many different clothes 
under which his body and soul remained unaltered.’ 


‘ Gabriel Audisio, “Le Génie de l'Afrique du Nord de Saint Augustin 4 Albert 
Camus,” Annales du Centre Universitaire Méditerranéen (Nice: Publications 
de la Société des Amis du C. U. M., 1954), p. 156. 

* Charles Julien, Histoire de Afrique du Nord (Paris: Payot, 1951), p. 49. 
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Today, as the voice of this native element responds more and more 
to current nationalism, the literature of the North African writers 
has taken on a more typically North African coloring, bearing witness 
to the birth of a new North African personality, born from the fusion 
of two worlds and equally dependent on both: “Whether it be 
European or Moslem, the new North African literature no longer 
owes much to tourism or history. It lives in the present and borrows 
from it its tense climate, its themes, and its personages. And its best 
representatives today have an international audience.”* Thus, today’s 
emergent North African literature, though culturally and sentimen- 
tally akin to French literature and sharing with it the French lan- 
guage, is nevertheless truly characteristic of the new cultural and 
geographical milieu it expresses. French literature, as it were, has 
found in North Africa a propitious ground for further development, 
while at the same time it has undergone modifications as a result of 
the new environment in which it has taken roots. 

On the whole, North African writers can be divided into two 
groups: the writers of French (or at least European) descent; and a 
large group of non-European writers, Berbers and Arabs whose first 
allegiance, naturally, is to their own past and tradition. In the first 
group we find, besides Albert Camus (probably the best known of 
all North African writers and one of France’s foremost literary fig- 
ures), Emmanuel Roblés (whose works are centered around the 
themes of honor and dignity), Jules Roy (whose “littérature de 
V’héroisme” is in the tradition of Saint-Exupéry), and lesser known 
figures such as André Rosfelder, Claude de Fréminville, René-Jean 
Clot, Marcel Moussy, etc. Most of these writers belong to what has 
been called “l’Ecole d’Alger,” a group who gathered around the 
publisher Edmond Charlot in Algiers, during the dark years of the 
French occupation.‘ 

It was to be expected that Algeria, for more than a hundred years 
an extension of metropolitan France, would be the melting-pot which 
produced a new type of Frenchman, akin to his countryman of the 
Metropole, but strongly marked by his new habitat. Likewise, French 
culture was strongly affected by the indigenous culture, already quite 
eclectic in character, of the new land to which it was transplanted. 
Thus, Albert Camus, and with him the majority of the North African 
writers of French descent, can truthfully exclaim: “I feel much closer 


* Pierre de Boisdeffre, Une histoire vivante de la littérature d’aujourd’hui 1938- 
1958 (Paris: Le Livre Contemporain, 1958), p. 404. 

‘Though these writers are an essential part of the French literary tradition, 
it is equally undeniable that they have been profoundly marked by North 
Africa. Thus, as Germaine Brée rightfully points out in her remarkable 
study of Albert Camus, an understanding of his intellectual and emotional 
evolution requires an acquaintance with the early essays he wrote in Algeria 
(L’Envers et l’endroit, 1937, and Noces, 1939), and which are truly an ex- 
pression of Camus’ acknowledged debt to his birthplace. 
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to an Arab shepherd than to a Roubaix storekeeper, for I share 
something with the shepherd.”° 

So far, we have spoken only of the North African writers of French 
descent. Though their debt to North Africa has not always received 
the emphasis it deserves, they are generally well known in France 
and, to a lesser degree, in America. More significant perhaps is the 
second group of writers of this North African school, for their works, 
at their best, bear witness to the birth of a new North African man. 
As a contemporary French writer puts it, “in the past, the men of 
North Africa have rarely taken conscious stock of themselves as such. 
Today, however, everything suggests that the hour for such stock- 
taking has arrived.’”® 

The remaining section of this article will be devoted chiefly to the 
non-European North African writers, with special emphasis on Driss 
Chraibi, Mohammed Dib and Kateb Yacine, whose literary achieve- 
ments to date illustrate the need for further investigation of French- 
language North African letters. Before turning to an examination 
of these authors’ writings, an explanation should be made of the 
general characteristics of non-European North African literature— 
much of which, of course, applies to the writers of French descent 
as well. 

One of the common features of the North African writers is what 
may be called their “American” slant. A great deal has already been 
written about the impact of the contemporary American novel on 
various literatures throughout the world, and it is not without reason 
that Claude-Edmonde Magny could refer to our period as L’Age du 
roman américain (Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1948). In the case of 
North African literature, the American impact seems to have been 
particularly considerable, since the literature we are discussing was 
taking shape precisely when American literature was receiving world- 
wide recognition. Moreover, North Africa was, during World War II 
—and to a greater degree than France—strongly subjected to Ameri- 
can ideas and culture. Yet at the same time it should be pointed out 
that this question of influence can be overestimated; much of the 
“American” aspect of the North African literature can be, and should 
be, explained by reason of the great similarity of conditions in the 
development of a national literature in America and in North Africa. 

North African writers are far closer to the fundamentals of life 
and its everyday problems than are their French counterparts. Much 
like Americans, they have come to literature after wide experience 
in various professions; the subject matter of much of their literary 
work tends to be drawn from first-hand acquaintance with everyday 


*Quoted in Aimé Dupuy, L’Algérie dans les lettres d’expression francaise 
(Paris: Editions universitaires, 1957), p. 135. 
* Audisio, op. cit., p. 162. 
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life. Thus, Kateb Yacine was successively a journalist, a docker, a 
farmhand, and an unskilled laborer in France, before turning to 
literature. Mohammed Dib was an accountant, a carpet weaver, a 
teacher and a newspaperman. It is also interesting to note that most 
of them have tried their hands at teaching—a profession in which 
many of them are still engaged today—and at journalism—where 
they found opportunities to see and feel the world around them. 

Trained thus in the school of life, they have not escaped the an- 
guish or isolation of contemporary man—to which one must add, 
naturally, a strong underlying influence of Moslem fatalism. Still, 
their writings also display a recognizable optimism, based on their 
confidence in human nature and their belief in the possibility of im- 
proving man’s lot. The twin themes of honor and dignity occur time 
and time again in their works, which often bear witness to the slow 
and painful awakening of the heroes to the full meaning of human 
dignity. 

On the whole, North African authors have adopted the modern 
techniques of novel-writing, generally associated with the authors of 
the “lost generation”: ‘“Faulkner’s reversibility of time, Dos Passos’ 
simultaneous action, the ‘punch’ of Caldwell’s dialogue, Steinbeck’s 
vivid narrative, and Hemingway’s ‘eye on the subject.’”’ And in 
keeping with contemporary American writers, North African authors 
have enjoyed a greater freedom than the French in their choice of 
literary genres, subjects, styles and techniques. It was to be expected, 
therefore, that they should give special emphasis to the novel, par 
excellence the literary genre of the 20th century and the medium 
most open to experimentation. 

Throughout North African writings we find a certain number of 
common themes: the exile to France, caused by a prolific and poor 
Algeria; the class struggle in Algeria, both among Arabs within the 
Arab community, and between North African and European ele- 
ments; the eternal quarrel between old and new, between progress 
and tradition—personally experienced by most of these writers upon 
their return to their native land after study or travel in France; the 
racial and religious conflicts among the various races, groups and 
cults which co-exist in North Africa (Berbers, Arabs and Europeans; 
nomads and sedentary tribes; fellahs and urban population; Jews, 
Moslems and Catholics). 


Most of these writers are well acquainted with France, where they 
have lived on many occasions, either in search of the job they could 
not find at home, or to continue their studies after discovering 
Western culture in the French schools of their native lands, or during 
military service, or finally in the course of the World Wars 


‘Henri Peyre, The Contemporary French Novel (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1955), p. 275. 
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which have contributed heavily to opening North Africa to foreign 
influences. 

Very often, this trip to France (whatever the reason might be) is 
at the basis of their first attempt at literature. The first work of the 
native North African is often an autobiography wherein he reveals 
his double allegiance to two different worlds, and his anguish at his 
inability to find a home in either. Inexorably attracted toward the 
Western world he has discovered in school, the young North African 
soon becomes aware that he will never be completely part of it. 
Neither is he able to go home again; “westernization” has made him 
no longer able to accept “the whole mesh of traditions, habits, rites 
and precepts which would like to imprison |{them] in inextricable 
shackles.”® Driss Chraibi, Mohammed Dib, and Kateb Yacine— 
three names which particularly stand out in contemporary North 
African writing—provide excellent illustration of its strengths and 
weaknesses, its themes and variations. 

Mohammed Dib, born in Tlemcen (Algeria) in 1920, is the author 
of a trilogy, L’Algérie, and a collection of short stories, Au café. In 
his trilogy, strongly reminiscent of John Dos Passos’ U. S. A., Dib 
attempted to paint a huge fresco of Algeria on the eve of World 
War II. Through the eyes of the young Omar, whose adventures 
give pattern and unity to the trilogy, the reader understands the 
material and moral distress of the Moslem population and the under- 
lying unrest which was soon to set Algeria on fire. In fact, the real 
hero of the trilogy is Algeria herself, just as America was the hero 
of Dos Passos’ masterpiece, and the slow moral, intellectual and 
emotional awakening of Omar symbolizes the birth of an Algerian 
conscience, eager to be recognized, intent upon gaining such recogni- 
tion by whatever means are necessary. 

In the first volume, La Grande Maison, 1952, Dib gives us a vivid 
description of the squalid conditions of the working classes, trapped 
in urban tenements, unable to live a morally or materially decent 
life. Undoubtedly, this volume, and the other two as well, is strongly 
autobiographical; Omar’s adventures are Dib’s own. To this extent, 
Dib’s writings bring to mind the proletarian novel of the early 20th 
century, and more especially the novel of social protest a la Dos 
Passos and Steinbeck. 

In the second volume, L’/ncendie, 1954, Dib has moved his young 
hero to the country where he becomes a witness to the moral and 
material poverty of the native peasants, the fellahs. Again, he dis- 
covers that his countrymen are not happy and, as the volume comes 


*Mouloud Feraoun, Les Chemins qui montent (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1957); Albert Memmi, La Statue de sel (Paris: Corréa, 1953) and Agar 
(Paris: Corréa, 1955); Driss Chraibi, Le Passé simple (Paris: Denoél, 1954). 

* Mouloud Feraoun, Les Chemins, p. 127. 
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to an end, he silently watches the start of the incendie which will 
soon spread throughout the whole country; “a fire has been started 
which will never extinguish. It will keep on burning, slowly, blindly, 
until its bloody flames embraced the whole country with their sinister 
glow.”* 

With the last volume, Le Métier a tisser, 1957, we return to the 
city. Omar, now a young adolescent, begins his apprenticeship as 
a carpet weaver, as Dib himself once was. The incendie which began 
in the country is now spreading to the urban centers as well, as the 
fellahs, hungry and bare, invade the city to join miseries with their 
urban countrymen. As the trilogy comes to an end, Omar, now of 
age, stands out clearly as the symbol of increasing Algerian unrest. 
He has seen the birth and development of the rebellious spirit of the 
native population while he has gained, at the same time, a personal 
awareness of the wretched conditions of Moslem life. In the course of 
his mental, spiritual, emotional and physical growth, Dib’s young 
protagonist has learned the real meaning of human dignity. He will 
not rest until he has achieved, for himself and his fellowmen, this 
new self-awareness, self-respect, and individuality. 

More than anything else, perhaps, Dib emphasizes the need of his 
people to regain their status as human beings. “Humiliation, slavery, 
fear have perverted us to the bone,” he writes, “we no longer look 
like men . . . Men must be granted the respect due to them.”* On 
the whole, colonization is to blame for this situation, he feels, and 
Dib’s eloquent trilogy calls for a re-examination of the colon-colonisé 
relationships: “Colonization hurts . . . for the colon considers the 
work of the fellah as his very own. He wants, moreover, to own the 
individual as well. . .”* 

Though Dib makes it clear that only a few are directly responsible 
for the present situation and the crisis which resulted from it, it is 
equally clear that all should share the blame, since the large majority, 
“though sincere and honest,” remain indifferent and by their very 
passiveness engage France’s responsibility. Much of the blame, 
finally, is placed on the shoulders of those North Africans, such as 
the well-named Beni-oui-oui in L’/ncendie, who, in order to obtain 
and preserve their privileged positions in society, sell themselves and 
their brothers without hesitation. 

Driss Chraibi, born in Morocco in 1926 of a middle-class family 
and now living in France, entered the literary world with Le Passé 
Simple, in 1954, an autobiographical work drawn from his own feel- 
ing of alienation from his family heritage. “The hero is called Driss 
Ferdi,” he writes. “Perhaps it is I. At any rate, his despair is mine. 


‘Mohammed Dib, L’/ncendie (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1954), p. 133. 
* Mohammed Dib, Le Métier a tisser (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1957), p. 127. 
* Dib, ’'Incendie, p. 29. 
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Despair in a faith. Islam, in which I believed, and which talked of 
equality, of God’s part in each individual of the creation, of tolerance, 
of liberty and of love—this Islam, as a young adolescent raised in 
French school, he saw reduced to pharisaism—a social system and 
a weapon of propaganda.”* Temporarily, he finds an escape into 
French culture and the imported French society, only to be all the 
more disillusioned when he discovers it too is based on power and 
corruption. In the search for a faith and a belief, Driss Ferdi sailed 
to France, as Chraibi himself did. 

The French experience which followed was the source of Chraibi’s 
second and best work to date, Les Boucs, 1955, a poignant docu- 
ment concerned with the life of the horde of North Africans now 
living in bidonvilles in the suburbs of Paris. Lured by the advertising 
posters in Algiers, Oran and other large North African centers, and 
further pushed by hunger and the hope of alleviating their family’s 
misery, the boucs came to France where “manpower was lacking 
and democracy abundant.”® Instead of jobs, they found themselves 
unwanted, reduced to a condition of life even lower than that they 
had known at home. “There is no work, no shelter, no help, no 
brotherhood . . . Formerly we had a name, a temporary identification 
card, an unemployment card—a personality, a contingency, a vague 
hope. Now we were the boucs. Not a jail, not a poorhouse, not a 
Red Cross wanted us.”* One cannot but be deeply moved and 
shocked by the material and moral distress of these men, living in a 
Kafka-like world of bad dreams, struggling hopelessly “to maintain 
a minimum of dignity in material conditions below all dignity.” 

In this moving and frightening plea in favor of the North Africans 
we find the same elements observed in Dib’s works. Chraibi calls 
for greater understanding on the part of the French and others of 
the Algerian problem, for re-examination of the relationships be- 
tween colony and Metropole, between natives and colons. Again, 
the emphasis is on the need for the Algerian natives to regain the 
dignity of a human being, a task which rests on their shoulders as 
well as on those of the colons who profit from them. As one of the 
Europeans in Les Boucs says: 


Exploitation of the Arab by the European . . . I condemn 
them, certainly, those who have driven you away from your 
homes, who no longer know what to do with you, not even to 
have pity for you. Yes, I can be fair, generalize, and admit 
that our civilization only taught you despair. Yes, I am 


‘ Driss Chraibi, L’Ane (Paris: Denoél, 1956), p. 13. 
* Chraibi, Les Boucs (Paris: Denoél, 1955), p. 121. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 

* Quoted in Chraibi, Les Boucs, cover. 
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ashamed to be a European. But it is you, North Africans, 
whom I blame most. Because you did not fight back. You 
have always been exploited. You kind of like to be exploited. 
Even back home, even before the French, forever, you have 
never been anything but bastards, whom everyone passed from 
hand to hand, generation to generation, century to century, as 
a piece of property.* 


Chraibi has been influenced by William Faulkner, as evidenced by 
his use of the interior monologue and of the typically Faulknerian 
handling of time in Les Boucs. These elements, added to the pro- 
phetic tone of Les Boucs, explain its similarity to Faulkner’s Absa- 
lom! Absalom! Though Chraibi has never concealed his debt to the 
American writer, one should also keep in mind the debt Chraibi— 
and other North African writers as well—owe to the traditional 
oriental tale and the Arab conception of time—-still more evident in 
Chraibi’s most recent work, L’Ane, 1956, and in Yacine’s master- 
piece Nedjma. Later, with L’Ane, a collection of tales in the Arab 
tradition though placed in contemporary settings, Chraibi seems to 
have renounced the “document” and turned back to literature per se. 

Kateb Yacine, born in Condé-Smendou (near Constantine) in 
1929, is the author of Nedjma, 1956, undoubtedly the best testi- 
monial to the birth of a new Algeria. The book was extremely well 
received by French critics and intellectuals, and its author hailed as 
the most authentic and original of the non-European North African 
school. Nedjma, the fugitive heroine of the novel, represents the 
new Algeria herself. It is interesting to notice the role assigned to 
France in the making of this new personality—Nedjma is the daugh- 
ter of a French woman and of an unknown native father. As Yacine 
once declared in an interview, “Nedjma is the soul of Algeria, torn 
apart since its origin and ravaged by too many exclusive passions.” 
Always lost and always present, she is the object of pursuit by four 
heroes (Rachid, Lakhdar, Mourad and Mustapha) whose adventures 
in search of her constitute the framework of the narrative. 

Political and economic grievances are also scattered throughout the 
book as Yacine, like his fellow North African writers, speaks of the 
many injustices suffered by his native land: “2,000 wine merchants 
share the profit while we drink water . . . We ride on donkeys, 
though our iron ore in Ouenza produces the best light steel for the 
manufacture of jet planes.”® Yacine also turns his anger at his 
countrymen who, selling themselves to the conquerors to serve their 
own selfish ends are much to blame for the present conditions: 
“When your cowardly fathers left the tribe to work with the French,” 


*Chraibi, Les Boucs, p. 181. _ ; 
* Kateb Yacine, Nedjma (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1956), p. 80. 
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one of the characters says, “it was, so they said, to return later with 
increased power. Well, where is your power now?” 

Nedjma is equally interesting—if not more so—as an experiment 
in the novel form. Written essentially as a long prose poem, the 
book has caused much comment amidst French critics; thus, Yacine 
has often been discussed with Robbe-Grillet, Michel Butor, Nathalie 
Sarraute and others of “la nouvelle école du roman” who have at- 
tempted more or less successfully to renovate the novel. In a recent 
assessment of the “nouveau roman,” we find this interesting descrip- 
tion of Kateb Yacine’s world as it appears to the reader of Nedjma: 


Yacine has constructed a stellar universe. In the center, he has 
placed a sun, Nedjma, around which gravitate a certain num- 
ber of stars of different sizes, themselves provided with 
satellites. Though the sun is in a fixed position and shines 
almost always with the same intensity, we only know it through 
its reflection on the bodies which surround it and whose regular 
orbits bring them periodically closer to or further from the 
light . . . Since all those bodies are prisoner of the same move- 
ment, which, at fixed intervals, brings them back into the spot- 
light, there follows a kind of eternal return, a complete blend- 
ing of the past, the present and the future. . .* 


With its constant return to the past and its perpetual obsession 
with sources, Nedjma cannot fail to remind the reader of Faulkner 
and his own particular handling of time. Still, as Yacine’s editors 
have pointed out, without completely rejecting a certain debt to 
Faulkner—with whose writings Yacine and, along with him, the 
large majority of the young generation in France and North Africa 
are acquainted—“one must look elsewhere for the explanation of 
the singularities of this novel. The rhythm and construction of the 
story . . . result from a purely Arab conception of ‘man face to face 
with time’ . . . Arab thought evolves in a circular duration where 
each détour is a retour mingling together future and past in the 
eternity of the present.”* 

The American (and especially Faulknerian) slant of Nedjma, and 
of much of the North African literature, can thus be explained by 
reference to traditional Arab oratory and thought. Yacine, better 
perhaps than his fellow writers, has fully succeeded in blending into 
a new and harmonious whole the classical tradition (under its various 
forms, from Benjamin Constant to William Faulkner) and the typi- 
cally Arab oratory which is part of his own traditional heritage. 
Indeed, Yacine comes from a tribe of lettrés (Kateb means writer in 


* Ibid., p. 147. 
2“Te Nouveau Roman;” Esprit (juillet-aofit, 1958), p. 219. 
* Yacine, op. cit., cover. 
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Arabic, and though he uses French in his writings, “in life [he] speaks 
Arabic”).* Though these non-European writers must use an alien 
language to express a Moslem complex, they have attempted—and 
in the case of Yacine, at least, fully succeeded—to keep it within its 
traditional frame of reference, a fact which accounts for the char- 
acteristic oriental-tale flavor of much of the North African literature. 


On the whole, it is clear that the non-European North African 
writers “participate in two worlds, the world of Moslem Africa, and 
the French world in their thinking and loving souls.”® As their self- 
awareness is, to a large extent, due to their contact and acquaintance 
with the French culture, it is impossible for them to abandon it and 
turn back to a past they are trying to alter in conformity with the 
20th century. Likewise, it is unthinkable that they could cut their 
ties with the world of their youth and of their own cultural legacy. 

Today, their position is all the more difficult. The two worlds 
from which they came are at war; the tensions are so high that one 
of the two cultures which confront each other must, they fear, be 
completely abandoned. Torn between two worlds, equally unable and 
unwilling to part with either, “they attempt to reject as an intolerable 
nightmare, the politico-social mistakes which would throw these two 
worlds—which they believe to be fraternal—into a bloody enmity.”* 
As we have seen, their works—whether they be autobiographical 
accounts of cultural alienation or documents stressing the moral 
wretchedness of the native population—are evidence of their con- 
viction that there must be profound changes in the relationships 
between the colonial power and the colony. Still, despite their elo- 
quent and poignant pleas for such reassessment, and in spite of an 
often embittered tone, the reader is always impressed by their deep- 
seated belief in the need to preserve their ties with both of the worlds 
from which today’s North African personality derives. As the 
Tunisian novelist Albert Memmi puts it, “for many of us, who 
refused the face of Europe in the colony, it was not a matter of 
refusing Europe as a whole. We only wished she would recognize 
our rights, just as we were ready to accept our duties . . . We wished, 
in a word, a mere improvement in our situation.”’ 

But this new personality has to be recognized, and the emerging 
literature of North Africa gives ample reason for such recognition. 
North Africa, so far, has considerably enriched French letters. 
Everything suggests that the contribution will increase in the future, 
both in quantity and in quality, particularly if its literary artists are 


* France-Observateur (31 décembre, 1958), p. 13. 

° Chraibi, L’Ane, p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 

7 Albert Memmi, Le Portrait du colonisé (Paris: Corréa, 1957), p. 173. 
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able to devote their time and effort to purely literary matters instead 
of wasting their undeniable literary talents in propaganda for either 
side. If the present conflict continues, however, it seems likely that 
these native North African writers, despite their cultural and senti- 
mental ties with France, will find it nearly impossible to ignore the 
call of their country, their families, and their past. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Albert Memmi, The Pillar of Salt, New York 1959. , 
Jules Roy, The Navigator, New York 1955; The Unfaithful Wife, 
New York 1956. (Both Knopf and also New American Library) 
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A do-it-yourself novel ? 


Have you met His Majesty, King Louis XVIII of France? You 
haven’t? What a shame! Nor his brother, the future King Charles X? 
Not even the Duke of Berry, son of Charles? Well, then, here is 
your chance to get acquainted with the gout-ridden monarch on his 
flight from Paris to the Belgian border. You will also have ample 
opportunity to mix with the princes as well as with a good half 
dozen of Napoleon’s marshals. Do you mind if they turn their coats 
while waiting to see who comes out on top? 

It’s a tough world for politicians who managed to survive the 
hectic days of the great Revolution and who fared well enough under 
the Empire. Now they have hardly pledged loyalty to the freshly 
returned Bourbon king when the usurper once again spreads con- 
sternation through society by his unannounced return from exile. 

Opening the pages of Aragon’s novel La Semaine Sainte with only 
the vague notion that the action takes place during the early stage 
of Napoleon’s return from Elba in 1815, the reader cannot fail to be 
struck by the picture he receives of the events described. It is a 
painter’s eye that shares those impressions with us. Soon enough it 
becomes evident that Théodore is the protagonist on whom attention 
is focused. We learn his father’s name in the most casual way, and 
thus it is that Géricault is gradually made credible as the author’s 
mouthpiece in the beginning of the long novel. 

The narrative is enlivened through testimony given in turn by 
several characters of the book. The author does intervene directly in 
a few instances, reminiscing, commenting on the philosophy of history, 
on political parallels drawn with surprising discretion, on literature 
and life. But these interventions never disrupt the plot. Rather, they 
add another dimension to the colorful canvas, the dimension of the 
time elapsed since those events took place which are alluded to in 
the fictionalized panorama of historical background material. 

By using names familiar to us through the pages of history he plays 
a trick diametrically opposed to such techniques as the estrangement 
effect employed by Brecht. Other authors have afforded us the 
opportunity to be on first-name terms with great men. Historical 
novels have taken liberties with historical exactness. Some of the 
distortions in such books may appear amusing, others annoy even 
the most benevolent reader. 

Aragon’s approach has a freshness of its own. His characters 
possess a psychological likelihood rarely achieved even in biography. 
Yet the maker took great pains to assure us that any resemblance to 
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figures known in actuality should be considered a mere coincidence. 

In contradiction with this assurance we find Aragon in the rdéle 
of a painstaking sociologist whose preliminary investigations into his 
characters’ private lives touch upon their habitat, as well as the kind 
of buttons they wore on their uniforms. The novelist duplicates the 
historian and sometimes betters him, when Aragon tells us of how 
he travelled all over North-Eastern France to study the configuration 
of the ground and particularly the roads in existence in the early 
nineteenth century in order that his mass movements of the royalist 
forces might gibe with external facts verifiable by critical readers. 
His pilgrimage to the last halting place of Charles, then the pririce 
royal, bespeaks this extraordinary concern with recreating life at the 
time. Yet, all his research had only one purpose, Aragon candidly, 
almost cynically reveals: by making the stage settings believable, by 
lending his characters every outward appearance of truth, he wanted 
to gain an even greater credit when inventing. He might have dis- 
pensed with such costly methods of creating the historical framework 
for his fiction. But he obviously enjoyed gathering and displaying 
an extremely detailed knowledge of the genuine historical circum- 
stances. They allow him to baffle his readers, and the more learned 
the dupes, the better! 

In a collection of comments on La Semaine Sainte, published in 
a little volume called J’abats mon jeu, the former surrealist indeed 
shows his hand completely. He proudly unveils his “secrets of 
fabrication” : 


Those who will want to verify in Lestrem (the last stopping 
place of Charles at the Belgian border) that my book is even 
truer than recorded history, will be moved to follow and be- 
lieve me for everything I say about Théodore Géricault, or of 
Marshal Berthier, or of Major Degeorge, or of Simon Richard 
of the 2nd Regiment of Hussars [the latter a fictional char- 
acter, composed with considerable factual material]. Just like 
the one who, thanks to me, will have found out, in the first 
few pages of the novel, that the famous review in Grenelle 
on the afternoon of March 19 never was taken by Louis XVIII, 
contrary to what Henri Houssaye said and all the historians in 
his footsteps—to find that out it would be sufficient to refer 
to Marshal Marmont’s memoirs. 


“Why, for heaven’s sake,” we are tempted to say, “has Aragon 
become a bourgeois respectful of dates and great names?” Not at 
all. He built up our expectations of serious treatment of conventional 
history only to end with a big splash: 


. . . just as those who have made, thanks to me, such a 
discovery countering all the historians, will believe me, come 
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hell or high water, when I describe Sunday morning’s parade 
in that same plain, a parade which never took place and 
which I purely and simply invented to suit my novelistic aims. 


Aragon the partisan rejoices: he has succeeded in a most perfect 
mystification. Near unanimity among French critics acclaims his 
novel as the best he wrote. Yet the unrepentant “socialist realist” 
takes some of his very admirers to task for suspecting him of having 
relinquished “socialist realism” in favor of objectivity. Aragon claims 
he never once wilfully lacked objectivity in his novels, posterior to 
Anicet. Those who read his Monde Réel series will grant him a 
large degree of fairness even in the description of characters alien to 
his taste. It may suffice here to point to some of the none too 
sympathetic figures in The Century was Young who nevertheless are 
portrayed with a fair measure of human traits. 

Discounting the lavish praise his new book received in France 
from critics in all quarters, Aragon endeavors to lecture his former 
detractors on the notion of objectivity in the writing of novels. His 
claim to have adopted the serious, painstaking research method in all 
his fiction for “the last quarter of a century” has some chances of 
convincing readers. The author particularly makes this claim for the 
seven volumes of Les Communistes. He furnishes examples of poli- 
tically prominent people still alive who, though opposed to Aragon’s 
beliefs, are dealt with quite fairly. 

The critics’ acclaim of Aragon’s objectivity is founded on the 
treatment accorded some of the monarchist leaders. Now, if some 
of the royalists come off fairly well, the description of the Bourbon 
princes clutching their jewel boxes as they flee toward the North is 
starkly realistic. Nor does the future Charles X seem sympathetic 
when we see him holding a barrel filled with coined gold on his lap, 
carrying the precious load “like a baby” wherever he sets foot on the 
ground. On the other hand, Aragon used great care in verifying the 
pathetic words pronounced by the same prince as he spent his last 
night on French soil, staunchly refusing the bed prepared for him, 
clinging to the stone steps and proclaiming that for a fugitive the 
hard stone was the proper bed. 

Always an admirer of Zola, Aragon has maintained some of the 
techniques he owes to the great model. This is seen above all in the 
masses which he handles in all sorts of situations. Besides Zola, it 
is no doubt Stendhal who inspired the astutely evoked confusion that 
seems to reign everywhere in France during the Easter week of 1815. 
In the close-ups, we sometimes may believe we meet with Balzacian 
silhouettes. This is particularly true for Colonel Fabvier. The re- 
semblance reaches its climax in the episodic meeting between 
Fabvier and Marie-des-Anges, a pure offspring of Balzac in every 
respect, not the least in the romantic purity of their relationship, 
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further enhanced by the simultaneous contrast with the disguised 
Fouché. 

If those are some of the clearly detectable influences on our 
author, he is on his own for most of the structure of his well-built 
novel. Despite the overwhelming roster of episodic characters, de- 
spite the great number of side-shows, of involved threads elaborated 
at great length, the book breathes a fundamental unity. As in a 
stained glass window, the distribution of light and shadow is cleverly 
engineered. With its numerous flash-backs and prophetic glances 
ahead it never risks trying the reader’s patience or interest by these 
long-winding, though never long-winded strands, sometimes non- 
chalantly connected, but always overcoming an initial iil-feeling at 
yet another coincidence, an even more daring anticipation. 

Aragon sometimes dwells at full length on trivia, while expediting 
whole decades in one sentence. Thus the rape of young Denise is 
passed over with an almost coquettish rapidity, the author himself 
pointing out this discretion. The perpetrator of the rape happens 
to be the only character discreetly designated by an initial, while the 
multitude of others are entitled each to his name, fictional or, more 
often, historical, at random. This one figure remains very incom- 
pletely veiled, thus underscoring Aragon’s irony. 


Through the shifting of the point of view, the novelist obtained an 
even greater vivacity in his narrative. From the painter Géricault, 
who willy-nilly slid into the false position of escorting the fleeing 
Bourbons, the camera turns to a group of officers who rallied to 
Napoleon. Here the author shares with the reader the exaltation 
of the enthusiastic wave of joyful expectation: from the impersonal 
account for once he changes to “we,” even though the “we” refers 
to a whole group of individuals never viewed singly. Aragon relishes 
the repetition of those names, “Schmalz, Arnavon” e tutti quanti, 
which he vigorously contrasts with those of the loyalist nobility. 
The reader gets an impression of familiarity obtained through such 
simple means. 

The one figure most conspicuously absent from the picture of the 
general confusion so magnificently conjured up, is Napoleon. But 
his ever-present shadow makes a concrete description superfluous. 
Part of Aragon’s mastery in telling resides in his having resisted the 
temptation of brushing yet another truthful portrait. Though absent 
in body, the Emperor pervades the very air of a France that Aragon 
succeeds in showing in the upheaval of Easter 1815. 


One of Aragon’s more amazing statements on his novel resounds 
in a rather monumental formula: “The art of the novelist is to know 
how to lie.” If that be true, we must admit that Aragon learned to 
lie with artistic perfection. However, such a convention is not without 
surprises even for those who mean to use it with dexterity. Thus 
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to the author’s amazement, a fictional character became historically 
authenticated. The “non-historical” Count Olivier, invented to fill a 
“stereoscopic” gap, is given flesh when the detective-novelist, working 
from lead to lead in the attempt to find out more about a figure in a 
post-Napoleonic scandal, unearths the historic authenticity of a fic- 
tional being. The account of the making of the novel becomes as 
exciting as the novel itselfi—which is quite a bit. 

The word “hero” barely fits the main protagonist, Géricault. With 
some Balzacian and a good measure of Stendhalian features, this 
figure serves more as an observer than as an actor. He suffers from 
all the hesitations of his contemporaries whom we know through 
their poetic laments on the mal du siécle. He is well able to register 
the feelings of the people, while incapable of action. As the author 
has said in a television interview, the real foundation for the fictional 
Géricault may be James Dean. Even if we do not accept this half- 
jocular explanation of the unevenness in Théodore’s personality, 
there is an element of fascination emanating from the painter as he 
lives in these pages. 

The reader of the novel gets a rich sample of the author’s capri- 
cious handling of fiction when, after the mystifying vagueness of the 
scene in “the night of Les Arbrisseaux” with its popular tinge of 
conspiracy, Aragon confides that, to his protagonist, Géricault, the 
whole scene seemed only a dream. Author and hero both came to 
doubt the reality of what was described in great detail. Much in the 
vein of a magician—“now you see it, now you don’t”—he juggles 
with the invented reality of a highly moving occurrence which evokes 
an ideological parallel with the twentieth century, not hinted by the 
author, but present in the emphasis given to the “organization” of 
1815, fully reminiscent of the “party” of 1958. 

One of the few brilliant “mots” indulged in by Aragon, despite 
his facility at coining them, deserves mentioning. In the miserable 
hut of the peat-worker Eloi, where the royalist Marc-Antoine 
d’Aubigny, seriously injured through an accident, has been brought 
by his political opponent Robert Dieudonné, one of the young royalist 
officers remarks to the physician summoned to help: “It would be 
too sad to die here . . .” to which the doctor replies: “Don’t you 
think, my young friend, that it is above all sad to live here?” That 
is about the extreme mark at which the author’s avowed partisanship 
stops. It may seem piquant to note that he made us familiar with the 
two opposing youths, one of whom, in Géricault’s painting L’Officier 
de Chasseurs, had modeled for the head of the officer, the other, 
d’Aubigny, for his body. 

In the chapter “The seeds of the future,” the author deplores the 
necessity which confronted him to limit himself to the Easter week, 
thereby foregoing the chance to comment on future developments, 
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depriving himself of the additional “lighting” that the evolution of his 
characters would allow to gain. These are crocodile tears when we 
notice how openly the craftsman breaks these self-imposed rules, 
indulging in a good deal of anticipation or of omniscient comparison 
with his own life and times. 

His aim in dealing with an historical matter was, he said, “to 
channel all the past toward the future, a foolish endeavor,” in his 
own words. 

Besides the princes, the generals, the Napoleonic dukes, we meet 
with many famous names in arts and letters, in politics. Among 
them, particular relief is given to Augustin Thierry, to Lamartine, to 
the Duc de Richelieu who was to become the liberator of French 
territory. The intertwining of accurate detail with features of fancy 
is felicitous. There are few villains, and those bear the stamp of 
Balzacian design. Thus Father Elisée, the former unfrocked private 
physician to Louis, is shown in romantic colors, a figure not unlike 
some of Hoffmann’s rogues, yet at the same time full of life and 
giving the impression of reality owing to the careful wording used 
for his speech as well as for his every motion. There is a dash of 
Saint Evremond in Aragon’s description of both Father Elisée and 
the Duke of Berry, if we bear in mind that the latter is given a 
pathetic portrait, not wholly unsympathetic. 

In the absence of a single hero, the real focus of the book lies in 
the French people with their uncertainties, their woes and hopes, 
their unreliability, their easy shifting of loyalties. A new Aragon is 
only the one who has his northern townspeople cry “Vive le Roi” 
one day, “Vive l’Empereur” the next. Cities bear even more of the 
likeness than people. Beauvais, St. Denis, Amiens, Béthune, Lille 
are the heroines of the tale. On the debit side of the ledger, there 
may be some objection to the excessive fragmentation of the narrative 
with its frequent shift of emphasis. Everybody remembers everybody 
else’s life, financial, sentimental, political. This may very well be a 
feature of post-Napoleonic times. It does not add to the psychologi- 
cal credibility in which otherwise the author scores so highly. 

Among the many explanations which the novelist tenders and all 
of which we do not necessarily have to accept at face value, one 
makes a plausible point. The experience lived through by Aragon of 
the 1940 collapse of the French armies enabled him to visualize the 
demoralization and decomposition of the royalist forces in 1815. 

Toward the end of the book, the author stops to cast a compas- 
sionate glimpse on Louis XVIII for whom he had so little initial 
sympathy. Finding that, at the moment of writing the book, he was 
the same age as the gouty king, he once more turns from the past to 
the future. It may even be that his comprehension for the king was 
helped by the fact that they shared the same first name. However, 
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the unnumbered Louis, innumerable in his ubiquity, a moment later 
passionately claims to be also the man dying of a heart ailment in 
Béthune whose vision of a better future makes one of the most 
beautiful readings in this array of structurally and stylistically perfect 
pictures. Aragon succeeded in injecting his dynamism into old and 
young alike among his main characters. That is perhaps one of the 
reasons why so few appear genuinely grotesque and detestable. La 
Semaine Sainte proves Aragon’s mastery as a novelist. He has in- 
deed learned from earlier imperfections. 

Thirty five years ago, writing Le Paysan de Paris, he indulged in 
one of the many paradoxes in his career, when he hailed error as an 
artistically and humanely more worthwhile, more endearing element 
than truth. Today, he tells a strange story on familiar grounds. We 
have travelled comfortably in uncomfortable circumstances. There- 


fore it is sad parting with good and entertaining companions when 
we have to close the book. 


NOVELS IN TRANSLATION 
The Bells of Basel, New York 1936. 
Residential Quarter, New York 1938. 
The Century Was Young, New York 1941. 
Aurélien, New York 1947. 


Passengers of Destiny (Les Voyageurs de l’impériale), New York 
1947. 
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Still Novel 


A uniquely bilingual writer, Samuel Beckett has restored to the novel 
the connotations of its roots in two languages. English “novel” 
derives from Italian “novella,” which contains the flavor of immediacy 
surviving in the English adjective but not the noun. In French, 
“roman” betrays, under its bourgeois garb, an aristocratic heritage. 
And indeed, one of the earliest and greatest examples of the genre, 
Don Quixote, plays romance against actuality, appearance against 
reality. Far from a polar dichotomy, however, the complexity of the 
conflict is highlighted by Sancho Panza’s gradual absorption of Don 
Quixote’s ideals, and by Cervantes’ juxtaposition of the chivalric 
pair against their own legend. 

As quixotic as their distant progenitor, the narrator-heroes of 
Beckett’s French trilogy are torn by comparable complex forces. 
Seemingly reduced to vegetation, they plunge abruptly into stories 
which defy and deny motivation, that stock prop of the traditional 
novel, particularly the French traditional novel of psychological 
analysis. As a result, their narrations have been dubbed “celebration 
of the schizoid,” “aliterature,” “anti-novel.” Beckett’s Moran declares, 
“it is not at this late stage of my relation that I intend to give way 
to literature.” But neither he nor Beckett’s critics should be taken 
literally, for the trilogy is of course no more schizoid than The Sound 
and the Fury is a tale by an idiot. Even the book clubs and popular 
reviewers are taking cognizance of Beckett as author. The dust- 
jacket of his latest book, a translation of an anthology of Mexican 
poetry, bills him as a dramatist; but quantitatively and qualitatively, 
his major contribution has been to the novel, where, like every sig- 
nificant novelist since the birth of the genre, he has opened new 
vistas for that genre. At the same time, less obviously perhaps, his 
fiction links back to the medieval romance by virtue of that sine qua 
non of the knight errant—his single-minded and compulsive quest. 

In the case of Beckett’s French trilogy (subsequently translated by 
him), the quests are not the straight-line affairs of some chivalric 
adventures, but they are undertaken and pursued with comparable 
zeal. Like their prototypes (and to different degrees in each volume 
of the trilogy), they are symbolic quests which must be grasped at 
a literal level. Molloy, the first book, is divided into two parts; in 
the first half, a grotesque old cripple, hat fastened to his buttonhole 
by a lace, having arrived mysteriously in his mother’s room, indeed 


_. in her bed, writes a disconnected tale of his disconnected voyage 


towards that mother. In the second part, Moran, a middle-aged 
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Catholic father of an only namesake son, having returned from a 
mission to seek Molloy, writes a report for his employer Youdi. In 
Malone Meurt, the second volume of the trilogy, Malone, a dying 
paralytic, is in quest of a peaceful end through his fiction. In the 
third volume, The Unnamable, a hero who is perhaps dead, perhaps 
never born, seeks to penetrate behind linguistic and fictional formulae 
to himself. 

Although the narrative method of the trilogy has been called 
stream-of-consciousness and interior monologue, it must be empha- 
sized that all four quests, far from an unfettered flood of associations, 
are explicitly written. Moreover, this writing, in spite of illogicality 
and surface chaos, bears no relation to the automatic writing of the 
surrealists, for the quest theme structures all the novels, down to the 
most apparently irrelevant detail. Malone and especially the Un- 
namable, the last two heroes, equate the writing with the quest, but 
Moran and Molloy, the first two, write of their quests as past. (Both, 
incidentally, are concerned with the question of tense: Moran with 
a prophetic and Molloy with a mythological present.) By the fic- 
tional time of writing, all four protagonist-narrators are reduced to 
virtual immobility. 

Toothless Molloy, in his mother’s bed but still asserting he can get 
up, has recollections of a glorious past on crutches and bicycle, then 
crawling and rolling. Incisored Moran, at his desk, having acquired 
crutches for his creeping paralysis, recalls a time when he was quite 
a walker and even runner, when he performed vague missions on 
an autocycle. On the other hand, he dreams ecstatically of dead 
limbs and dead senses. Malone, toothless as Molloy, but with almost 
no memories of the life he claims to have spent walking, can reach 
the planes of his room only with his stick, and wonders occasionally 
whether those planes do not belong to a skull. The Unnamable, as 
nearly a pure mentality as has appeared in fiction, nevertheless pon- 
ders on whether he (together with Malone) casts a shadow. Since 
there is pressure on his rump and the soles of his feet, he concludes 
he is probably seated. Uncertain of his senses of seeing and hearing, 
intermittently unable to close his eyes, he is positive he sheds tears. 
His illocality is so ubiquitous that part of the macabre comedy of 
his human situation is his ambiguous physical situation. Locomotion 
is for none of these protagonists, and yet Beckett has made of them 
dynamisms of meaning. “That’s not moving, that’s moving,” as Des- 
cartes comments in Beckett’s early poem Whoroscope. 

Much of their power to move us is achieved through extreme 
concentration of the usual fictional components—“the principle of 
parsimony,” as the Unnamable phrases it. If the plots seem amor- 
phous, the human condition is most pointedly poignant. As the 
structure of conventional narrative prose collapses, emotional in- 
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volvement grows more intense. Characters are reduced from book 
to book, until we are left with the nameless, unnamable hero-narrator, 
who may once have been four (or more) but is finally one, alone 
with his irrational, merciless quest for a distinctive identity. 

In considering the progression of Beckett’s fictional parsimony 
through the trilogy, it is convenient to reverse parts one and two of 
Molloy.’ Writing the report for his master Youdi, Moran meticu- 
lously introduces all characters, down to his son’s teddy bear, Baby 


Jack; there is a name for everyone, and everyone is his name. Except 
Molloy. 


What I heard, in my soul I suppose, where the acoustics are 
so bad, was a first syllable, Mol, very clear, followed almost 
at once by a second, very thick, as though gobbled by the 
first, and which might have been oy as it might have been ose, 
or one, or even oc. (153-4) 


Neglecting the verbal comedy of the suffixes, and the clarity of a 
stem whose meaning implies fluidity, we are aware of Moran’s first 
probing beneath nominization. Once embarked on the Molloy mis- 
sion, Moran encounters “a farmer” even though known to Moran. 
Similarly, the man with the club, the dim man, and the final farmer 
are all nameless, just as people (A and C, policemen, a boatman, a 
shepherd, the charcoal-burner) tend to be for Molloy. By the end 
of the volume, Moran, grown as unpredictable as the Molloy he 


seeks, ironically groups the people who concern him, with those who 
have concerned Beckett in other works: 


Would we all meet again in heaven one day, 1, my mother, 
my son, his mother, Youdi, Gaber, Molloy, his mother, Yerk, 
Murphy, Watt, Camier, and the rest? (230) 


Heaven, for the ex-Catholic Moran, appears to be the meeting-place 
of all fictions. 

Molloy, by contrast, seems to have no knowledge of Beckett’s 
other fictions, but then his memory is so bad. For a good many 
pages he cannot remember his own name, and when he does, he 
cannot be sure it is also his mother’s. He forgets the name of his 
native town, from which he has never gone far. His only love is 
variously recalled as Ruth, Edith, Rose; the lady at whose house 
he spends at least a year, is Sophie, or Madame Loy, or Lousse. At 
this distance, he cannot even be certain they were both women. 
Unlike Moran’s Gaber, the messenger is nameless who collects what 


‘For an analysis of the process whereby Moran becomes Molloy, see Edith 


—— The Hero as Author” Perspective (Autumn, 1959), 
183-193. 
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Molloy writes (though he is dressed similarly and exhibits the same 
insatiable thirst); he comes not from a master Youdi, but from a 
mysterious and nameless “they.” Most significant is Molloy’s ap- 
parently haphazard fashion of creation: 


And every time I say, I said this, or, I said that, or speak of 
a voice saying, far away inside me, Molloy, and then a fine 
phrase more or less clear and simple, or find myself compelled 
to attribute to others intelligible words, or hear my own voice 
uttering to others more or less articulate sounds, I am merely 
complying with the convention that demands you either lie 
or hold your peace. (118) 


Malone’s approach, quite the opposite, is resolutely methodical. 
In a more advanced state of physical disintegration than Moran or 
Molloy; unafflicted with mother, son, or messenger; he attempts to 
introduce into his dying the order of which there is scant evidence 
in his living. He will invent four stories—about a man, a woman, an 
animal, and a thing—take the inventory of his possessions, at which 
Molloy had hinted, and then die with despatch, as Molloy too had 
intended. Malone, realizing how little difference there is between 
his men and women (mocking the punch-line cliché, “Vive la dif- 
férence”), pares his stories down to three: “Present state, three 
stories, inventory, there.” But it does not prove to be so sober or 
so simple; his state, his stories, and his belongings flow into one 
another, and all invade his dying. Although he does not reveal his 
own name until midway through the book, Malone earlier spawns 
and names fictions; destroying his parody-arriviste Saposcat, he 
creates Macmann, while longing always for his own death. “Then 
it will be all over with the Murphys, Merciers, Molloys, Morans and 
Malones, unless it goes on beyond the grave.” No longer, as for 
Moran, is there a clearly distinguishable “I”; Malone lumps his name 
with those of Beckett’s other fictions. It would seem as though each 
successive Beckett fiction fathers those who preceded him, and in- 
deed the family resemblance is strong, distilling in each generation 
a cognition-creation as opposed to plot-and-character, now become 
absurd waste-products, 

For all Malone’s Apollonian intentions, he ends his stories in a 
Dionysian fury. After an extrafictional, nameless stranger strikes 
him a terrible blow on the head (but only after his own fiction, 
Lemuel, has struck himself repeatedly on the head), Malone plunges 
his Macmann into chaotic activity. Lemuel, guardian at the insane 
asylum in which Macmann is incarcerated, chops down two sailors 
and forces Malone’s other fictions out to sea. Lemuel, concludes 
Malone, will never touch anyone again, “never there he will never/ 
never anything/ there/ any more.” 
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Various critics have opined that the Unnamable starts and con- 
tinues in comparable incoherence, but in both books the incoherence 
is carefully controlled by Beckett. Malone at the end and the Un- 
namable at the beginning of their respective volumes, even as they 
sporadically eschew the first person singular, seek to impose personal 
authenticity upon existence as they, as we, know it. If Malone fails 
in his own fiction, he seems to have another chance in the fiction 
of the Unnamable, for, ironically, this last minimal creator of fictions 
is least able to separate himself from Beckett’s former fictions: “I 
believe they are all here, at least from Murphy on, I believe we are 
all here .. .” 

Nameless himself, the Unnamable briefly resists naming his fic- 
tions, but “they” swarm about him, and, successively, Basil, Mahood, 
and Worm impose nominization; the first proving no antidote against 
venom of either basilisk or syllable,” the second scarcely distinguish- 
able from such predecessors as Murphy or Macmann, and the third 
unfulfilling the promise of his ignorance that there is anything to 
know. Finally, like all previous fictions—Beckett’s and his successive 
“T’s”—those of the Unnamable fail to “carry me into my story... 
into the silence .. .” 

More weird than his predecessors, the Unnamable sets his adven- 
tures in a limbo between concretion and abstraction, actuality and 
fiction, commenting implicitly upon all of human creation. His lan- 
guage, stripped of Moran’s logic, Molloy’s learning, and Malone’s 
resolution, attains a naked intensity that is unparallelled in fiction. 
Sentences, pages long, are composed of breathless, mutually inter- 
active phrases that render invalid all separation of language from 
thought from emotion. “He is not writing about something: he is 
writing something,” as Beckett himself praised Joyce. 

Beckett’s motif—if it can be reduced and abstracted from his 
novels—is that words are thoughts are emotions, that fiction is our 
only knowledge and all knowledge a fiction written in a foreign 
tongue. “. . . that was to teach me the nature of emotion .. . it 
was to teach me how to reason . . .” comments the Unnamable 
about his last fiction. But emotion and reason both are clothed in 
“their” words. Thus there is, finally, no knowledge at all, since there 
is no defense against solipsism—trationally. 

But Beckett and his author heroes are romantics, not rationalists. 
As such, they are always prey to their quests, in whose background 
even lurk various grotesquely inspirational ladies. Armed not with 
a sword but a pencil, the author-hero battles his own “stories about 
travellers . . . stories about paralytics,” as the Unnamable evokes 
them in his raw need to discover an idiosyncratic self that is at the 


*] interpret part of Basil’s meaning as an anagram upon “syllabe.” 
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same time paradigmatic of our species. Far from the Joycean artist 
“invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, paring his fingernails,” 
the Beckett artist-hero, spitting spluttering and swearing, is biting his 
nails down to the bones of a perhaps inexistent body. 

But if knowledge diminishes as the dialogue continues, lessons are 
nevertheless learned in the art of fiction. Moran arrives at Molloy’s 
dictum: “You either lie or hold your peace.” His book ends: 


Then I went back into the house and wrote. It is midnight. 
The rain is beating on the windows. It was not midnight. It 
was not raining. 


Effectively, that same book was begun in the dark storm of the 
human condition, a truth more important than a weather report. 
There, ardor drenched and all hope dimmed, the Unnamable ends: 


. . . you must say words, as long as there are any, until they 
find me, until they say me . . . you must go on, I can’t go on, 
I'll go on. 


The last three words subsume the indomitable, absurd heroism of all 
the narrators. 


Like the comparably absurd and indomitable Don Quixote, 
Beckett’s hero—for all the fictions resolve into the single, suffering 
artist-hero—has scrawled an ineradicable signature upon the novel. 
Born ancient into L’Ere du Soupgon, he has probed the art of fiction, 
and the fiction of art, more fundamentally and more artfully than 
any of his predecessors. So that it is impossible for any of his dis- 


ciples (since he rejects family) to take for granted the nature of 
the novel. 


FICTION IN ENGLISH 


Murphy, London 1938; New York 1957 (Grove, also Evergreen). 
Watt, Paris 1953; New York 1959 (Grove, also Evergreen). 
Molloy, New York 1955 (Grove, also Evergreen). 

Malone Dies, New York 1956. 

The Unnamable, New York 1958. 

Namable, three novels, New York 1959. 
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Introduction to Butor 


At thirty-three, Michel Butor has written one mediocre novel, two 
superior ones, and an excellent book of travel essays. Even in a time 
like ours, so pathetically eager for evidence that man does not live 
by bilge alone, this budget does not overwhelm; most of us will want 
to see his fourth novel, reportedly due from Gallimard next year, 
before we begin to speculate about his place in literary history. But 
the possibility is already in sight, if no bigger than a man’s hand, 
that Butor is riding the wave of the future. More, even, than the 
rather over-publicized Robbe-Grillet, he stands to profit by the 
change which has come over the reading public. 

As M. E. Coindreau pointed out to one of Europe’s many literary 
conferences last summer, all but an elite now watch television. This 
may not be such bad news: the elite which still reads need not be 
distressingly small, and it promises to be sophisticated, discriminating 
and homogeneous. Observers have been saying for some time either 
that there is no avant garde of readers any more or else that if there 
is what can be called an avant garde, practically everyone who reads 
at all belongs to it. 

The result of such a change can be momentous. A generation ago, 
when Joyce declared that he expected readers of his prose to work 
at least as hard as he did writing it, he sounded outrageously arro- 
gant. Butor has said almost the same thing in an essay in the Cahiers 
du Sud (1955, no. 334, pp. 349 ff.). “The novelist who turns his 
back on this work [of formal innovation], upsetting no set habits, 
demanding no special effort of his reader, not driving the latter to 
scrutinize himeself and the positions he has long since made his own, 
is Of course going to succeed more easily, but he makes himself the 
accomplice of our profound discomfort and of the deep night in 
which we flounder about . . . His work, in the last analysis, is a 
poison.” And when he says this we do not find him outrageous. To 
a generation which reads Faulkner as easily as it does Charles Mor- 
gan, the novelist’s moral obligation to be difficult is an entirely 
acceptable idea. Butor sees the novelist’s job as a long research 
among novelistic forms to correspond to what he calls “the new situa- 
tions of human consciousness”—and we, his readers, have no more 
difficulty than he does in taking the formula in stride. 

From the beginning he has been what we used to call an “experi- 
mental” novelist. Passage de Milan (1954) was an attempt to re- 
juvenate the Grand Hotel formula. Butor had not read the English 
vorticists, but had a working familiarity with simultanéisme: he 
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apparently thought it possible to work into a brief novel the multi- 
farious doings of a whole apartment-houseful of characters, plus a 
number of guests, as these take place between one dusk and the 
following dawn. Doubtless such a tour de force is possible, but the 
difficulties of characterization are enormous; by page fifty (and 
nine p.m.) the reader needs a scorecard with the names and numbers 
of all the players. A coming-of-age party is going on in one apart- 
ment; a review is in the process of foundation in another; several 
sinister characters and two or three very “disturbed” young men are 
loose in the building—and before the hostess of the party is finally 
murdered, the reader is thoroughly lost. Without some such device 
as the one Dos Passos adopted in U.S.A., of making each character’s 
story come through in a sort of indirect discourse using language 
characteristic of each one, confusion is inevitable. One has the 
impression of having watched, from a point of great disadvantage, 
the busiest night in French literature since the Cid. 

L’Emploi du temps (early 1957) is vastly more successful. A 
young Frenchman comes to work in the dull city of Bleston—which 
sounds like Manchester—and is so bewildered by subsequent events 
that eventually he has to sit down with pen and paper and try, by 
reconstruction of what has happened to him, to become conscious 
of the significance of his experience. Since this experience has in- 
cluded not only a difficult orientation to English life but two abortive 
love affairs, an attempted murder, the identification of the pseudony- 
mous author of a mystery story which has Bleston as a scene, the 
activities of a pyromaniac, and the unscrambling of a very intricate 
set of inter-personal relationships, the prise de conscience is not 
easily achieved. There are two time plans: episodes are narrated in 
the order in which the central figure recognizes their meaning, rather 
than the order in which they took place in the past, but meanwhile 
the man is also living in the present, sitting down day after day in 
the order of calendar time to work out his problem, with the days 
before he must leave Bleston, his puzzle solved, rapidly running out. 
Tension is high because each piece of the puzzle, falling at last into 
place, is a battle won in a struggle against the amorphousness of 
experience. The hero’s anxiety, his general malaise, his desperate 
effort to escape from a predicament somewhat like that of Roquentin 
in La Nausée, have to be conveyed by the hero’s style. 

Before critics had had time to realize fully what Butor was about, 
he got out (late 1957) La Modification, which got the Prix Rey- 
naudot. Once more a story of an internal struggle, this one follows 
a man on the train from Paris to Rome; he has set out intending to 
bring his mistress from Rome back to Paris and install her there; he 
arrives at the Rome terminal, after sitting up all the way in a third- 
class carriage face to face with all the aspects and meanings of his 
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situation past and present, realizing that this attempt to run away 
from advancing age and to “renew” his life is vain and simply will 
not work. As in L’Emploi du temps time is complex: various past 
trips between Rome and Paris—with his mistress, alone, and with 
his wife—move into his mind during this present one, so that past 
impinges upon present a little as in Light in August. The character 
passes through various levels of consciousness, from full waking to 
slumber state. Manipulation of the point-of-view—through the in- 
troduction of Butor’s famous use of vous which attempts to implicate 
the reader in the action—produces a novel narrational dimension. 
As in L’Emploi, Butor has an obvious mastery of his material and, 
like L’Emploi, the story is dense with what Henry James once called 
“felt life.” 

Clearly, this is a kind of writing that only he who sits, and sits 
very patiently and attentively, may read—and a kind of writer who is 
clearly bidding for a new kind of success. In the Cahiers du Sud 
article above mentioned, Butor defines the novel as “a new kind of 
epic and didactic poetry.” Every new subject, he declares, calls for 
a new discovery in technique. Conversely, a new discovery in tech- 
nique should reveal a new aspect of “reality,” i.e. a new subject. By 
his own logic then there will never be a recognizable Butor manner 
as there is, say, a Mauriac manner, nor any appeal to a public which 
buys a book, as it once bought Mauriac’s, in confidence it knows 
what it is getting even before it cuts the pages. Fortunately, in the in- 
stance, logic is an ideal rather than an absolute condition, even in a 


Frenchman, and even in a logical, craftsmanlike Frenchman like 
Butor. 


He was born in the North at Mons-en-Baroeul, near Lille, in 1924, 
but moved to Paris when he was three and grew up there. His family 
were in humble circumstances, but could let him have a lycée educa- 
tion. He took his baccalauréat but subsequently did not score high 
enough on competitive examinations to gain admittance to the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure or, somewhat later, to qualify as agrégé de 
luniversité. It probably indicates something about Butor that, in a 
country which regularly confuses the qualifications of scholar and 
teacher with an ability to perform well under the strain of concours, 
and which uses the word formation where the rest of the world says 
education, he should persist in being a teacher. The man who system- 
atically stacks the cards against his own success in writing, and who 
makes each novel the story of some kind of struggle, knowing that 
without the agrégation there was small future for him, academically, 
within France, began accepting calls to teach as professeur licencié, 
in foreign parts. He has taught, at least sporadically, ever since, 
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returning to Paris to live on a reader’s job at Gallimard—and to get 
married—the year he won the Prix Reynaudot. 

Consequently he is a much travelled young man, having lived in 
Egypt and England (where he was reader in French at the University 
of Manchester), Athens (where he wrote L’Empioi du Temps) and 
in Switzerland (where he wrote La Modification). The experience 
has given him a useful command of English, Italian and Spanish— 
which he reads well even though like the characters in his last two 
books he has trouble speaking them—and some familiarity with 
Arabic and Modern Greek. He is the kind of visitor who goes about 
with guide-book in hand and his last two novels show the result: La 
Modification moves street by street through the grandeur that was 
Rome and if the explicit geography of L’Emploi du temps does not 
make that story an excellent guide to the back as well as main streets 
of Manchester I should be very much surprised. From his Génie du 
Lieu—its pages on Egypt are among the loveliest he has written to 
date—one gets the impression that for Butor the very fact of being 
in an unfamiliar place raises the consciousness to an unusually high 
pitch, as if only when one is away from home is he completely alive. 
And since the exploration of consciousness is his stock in trade, one 
can see how important travel can be to him. 

I find nothing helpful in calling Butor a Neo-Realist or any other 
kind of realist whatsoever. If in his theory of fiction the novel be- 
comes an instrument for discovering the exterior world, in his prac- 
tice the emphasis is heavy upon the effect of the exterior world upon 
the psyche; primarily, what he studies is the nature of human aware- 
ness. He is a specialist in subjectivities, and it is hard to imagine 
any kind of realist whose specialty is not, in crude terms, the external 
world as object. Butor’s characters, in the last two novels, are acutely 
conscious of minute phenomena, it is true. (Léon, the hero of La 
Modification, becomes aware of a cookie crumb from someone’s 
lunch which dances about on the metal cover of the heater in his 
compartment, and his awareness returns to it recurrently until finally 
it is stepped on and becomes only a stain, which fades out and is 
replaced by an appleseed.) But these phenomena exist, so to speak, 
only because a mind is aware of them, and the story is about the 
awareness not the phenomena. 

Butor has read, and written interestingly about, Joyce, and though 
their methods are not alike some of their interests are similar. Butor 
does not use a stream-of-consciousness notation, has not been 
tempted to breakdown syntactical or word structures. But the area 
of the personality which interests him is the private one where the 
real life of the individual takes place. Much of what he does will 
seem less original to those who have grown up in the Joyce tradition 
than it may to French readers whose norms of rationality may make 
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it seem somewhat alien. Butor’s object is to forge in the smithy of 
his soul much less the uncreated conscience of his race than that of 
his self, but Joyce would have recognized, and Joyce’s readers do 
recognize, what he is about. 

From Joyce and Joyce’s followers (perhaps Faulkner or Pound), 
Butor seems also to have taken his technique of building his story 
upon the framework of old and familiar myth. In L’Emploi du temps 
the hero, walking through the cathedral, recognizes his own story in 
a series of old tapestries which illustrate the myth of Theseus. Bleston 
is his labyrinth; the Bailey sisters, with whom he has been on the 
verge of love-affairs, are Phaedra and Ariadne; the very inertia 
caused by Bleston’s monotony will be what keeps him forever in the 
labyrinth unless he is successful in his effort to master his own 
experience, etc. The difference between Butor and his predecessors 
is that he is at pains to point out the parallel between his hero’s story 
and the ancient one. No exegesis is required from the reader—who 
is thus denied the pleasure of discovering that beneath the modern 
story is one of the archetypes of human experience. Butor’s intention 
does not seem—to me at least—to be entirely clear. In La Modifica- 
tion, a legend of the Grand Veneur (a kind of Wilde Jaeger) who 
haunts the Forest of Fontainebleau, first intrudes on the hero’s medi- 
tations as the train passes through the forest itself, later in the trip 
keeps popping into his consciousness more and more frequently, 
becomes identified with the novel he has bought for the journey but 
not opened because he wants to keep his mind on his present situa- 
tion, and develops finally into a full-blown story with which his con- 
sciousness, as it keeps dropping toward sleep, becomes obsessed. 
Finally the legend takes the voice of a situation from which there 
can be no escape, so that even in slumber the hero faces the in- 
evitability of outcome which he has recognized, on other levels of 
awareness, in his own situation. 

Butor has said that every new subject calls for a mutation in form 
and that by form he means “language, style, technique, composition, 
structure.” His assertion led me to remark, above, that in strict logic 
there could never be a recognizable Butor manner, it being incon- 
ceivable that he would write on the same subject twice. In actual 
fact—perhaps fortunately for Butor’s economic future—there is a 
typical Butor sentence-form which turns up not only in his last two 
novels but also in his travel essays; it is almost as good as a signature. 
The sample to quote, if there were space here, takes up fifty-six 
lines of pages 190-1 of La Modification, and may be a record for 
the non-stop sentence. Paragraph indentations fall within the sen- 
tence instead of vice-versa. Internally, the sentence is complexly 
articulated, conjunction and disjunction being very plainly specified. 
To some readers the device probably seems nothing but precious. 
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Yet it does make the sentence correspond to the constant flow of 
thought (hence the refusal to interrupt it) and to a high pitch of 
consciousness (hence the careful articulation). Its omnipresence re- 
flects Butor’s eternal preoccupation with technique which, for him, 
probably takes the place of what we would recognize as a manner. 
Critical interest in Butor as technician really began to stir when, in 
La Modification, he unveiled his device of attaching to the hero an 
identity in the second person. “You put your left foot . . .” the story 
begins, and throughout the book Léon Delmont thinks of himself 
as vous. One advantage of this trick is immediately apparent; it cuts 
down aesthetic distance. The third person, just by being third, must 
always separate reader from character somewhat. You are not he; 
he is someone you contemplate. Whereas, when reader and char- 
acter are assimilated in the one “you,” emphasis on separation dis- 
appears. The exigencies of language no longer keep you apart from 
the hero and the possibility of identification is greater. As in the 
case of the over-running sentence, here again Butor may seem 
precious, but the conclusion that he is not afraid to try something 
new is obligatory. 

Butor tried a number of times to explain the mechanics of this 
device to interviewers and found that each time the explanation 
became longer, more complex and less satisfactory. His notion is 
that it is possible to manipulate the triangular relationship which 
exists in any novel between author, character and reader and, some- 
how, that the reader can be coerced into feeling, as the story goes 
on, a kind of complicity. An American reader, educated to think 
of techniques in the terms originally introduced by Lubbock and 
James, will put Butor down as having tried to do things to the “point- 
of-view.” 

Reporting the experience of one reader of Butor for what it may 
be worth, I have to say simply that I am not sure the device really 
accomplishes what it sets out to. One may merely feel it to be overly 
self-conscious and be aware of it largely as a piece of mechanics. 
Even so, there is no denying that Butor’s vous does have the merit 
of alerting the reader, from the very beginning, to the fact that the 
novel he has in hand is going to be very different from those he 
generally reads and will require from him a different kind of effort. 
This special alertness is something Butor evidently feels essential. 

What may be a side effect of employing such a device—and one 
which Butor may not have aimed at in the least—is that it plays a 
role in characterizing the hero. There are certain men—maybe all 
of us are to some extent on the list—who are capable of detaching 
themselves a bit from their own conduct. The extreme case would 
be the Rimbaud of “My ego is someone else,” as he puts it in the 
“Lettre du Voyant.” To a lesser degree, Butor’s hero is capable of 
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being this kind of spectator at his own performance—which makes 
him one kind of man and not another, i.e. a “character” in the 
technical sense. 

This gain in the power to characterize may well be Butor’s main 
progress to date. The failure to individualize his people enough for 
the reader to keep them well in mind was the weakness of Passage 
de Milan. And the hero of L’Emploi du Temps is not completely 
plausible, psychologically. After all, it is one thing to experience a 
kind of depression in a city like Bleston, and a different one to stay, 
month after month, at the bottom of the slough; the human animal 
is emotionally inconstant: we all have our cycles, our ups and downs. 
Even in Bleston, Jacques Revel should really find his situation less 
grim on some days than he does on others. The reader may forget 
this when he becomes fully absorbed in the story, but, on the other 
hand, one can imagine a reader whom the psychological factor 
would prevent from becoming absorbed. In contrast, La Modifica- 
tion has a hero who creates no such difficulty. 

Butor’s eventual success probably does not hinge on such matters 
in any case. The kind of audience he aims at would probably be 
more interested in technical innovations which fail to come com- 
pletely off than in novels more successfully contrived but technically 
less exciting. “Something is stirring in the Novel,” wrote one French 
critic some months ago, thinking of Butor among others. No doubt 
Butor’s principal mission is to keep something stirring indefinitely. 

Critics and older novelists have challenged the notion that the 
“New Novel” in France is particularly new. They are right to insist 
that the basic problems of the novelist do not change but only his 
way of solving them. Every novel is, among other things, an account 
of self-discovery. The originality of Butor is that the discovery takes 
place on a different plane, deeper in the personality, where such 
categories as political and social, comic and tragic, do not apply. 
In a sense these are psychological novels, but not in the sense we 
are used to. Jacques Revel and Leon Delmont are engaged in 
identifying themselves to themselves. “Who are you?” is the haunting 
cry of the Wild Hunter in La Modification; ‘““What am I doing here?” 
is Jacques Revel’s eternal question in L’Emploi du Temps until the 
Theseus myth gives him the answer. These are elementary concerns. 
They are also, basically, spiritual ones. 

Are they enough to “renew” the novel?—At least they renew the 
novelist. The previous generation, in France, seems to have found 
the form inadequate. Malraux, Céline, Montherlant, Bernanos re- 
nounced the novel in mid-career. More disquieting still, they ap- 
peared to discover that the ideas and emotions which took flesh in 
their novels needed also to be treated more discursively in essays. 
Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, and Camus give the impression of being 
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novelists only on occasion, as if for them the novel is merely one 
instrument among several for exploiting ideas. Their advocates have 
argued that the world these writers live in has become too complex, 
too chaotic, too fragmented for satisfactory ordering in the novel. 
Butor seems to be taking the complexity and fragmentation and 
chaos for his subject. He has declared, also, that he feels that an idea 
has been satisfactorily handled only when it has found its place in 
fiction. 

Meanwhile he will doubtless go on stacking the cards against 
himself, with small regard for practical consequences. Some months 
ago Arts et Lettres, a Paris weekly, asked a number of French 
novelists what novels they thought merited being spared the mutila- 
tion of becoming film scripts. At that juncture his publisher, the head 
of Editions de Minuit, who may yet take to screaming at midnight, 
was dickering with a producer for the filming of L’Emploi du Temps. 
“All of them,” replied Butor. 


IN TRANSLATION 
Change of Heart, New York 1959. 
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Toward Reconciliation: 
The World of Jean Cayrol 


With the appearance of the first two parts of his novel trilogy, Je 
vivrai l'amour des autres,' in 1947, it was possible to recognize in 
Jean Cayrol—already known as a deeply moving poet—a compelling 
new voice announcing a significant break with traditional novelistic 
modes. The third part of the trilogy, published in 1950, and a second 
novel, La Noire (1949), strengthened this initial impression. At 
about the same time two essays, “Les Réves lazaréens” (publicly 
admired by André Breton) and “Pour un romanesque lazaréen,” 
evoked the myth or the symbol of Lazarus to illuminate the vision 
of man and the world embodied in these novels, throwing light on 
both the themes and the techniques.? Since 1950, five additional 
novels have appeared: Le Vent de la mémoire (1952), L’Espace 
dune nuit (1954), Le Déménagement (1956), La Gaffe (1957), 
and Les Corps étrangers (1959). With each new book, Cayrol’s 
unique fictional world, his unmistakably personal tone, a certain 
spontaneity fused paradoxically with the fluid inevitability of the 
dream have imposed themselves more and more, especially on those 
readers willing to approach a novel as they would a poem or a Sur- 
realist récit, instead of making the vain effort to “understand” it in 
terms of the traditional psychological or sociological novel. 

Despite his expressed admiration for Alain Robbe-Grillet, the 
austere theoretician of the “ne novel” which can be freely related 
to certain insights of contemporary phenomenology and existentialism, 
Jean Cayrol is neither aggressive nor dogmatic in his occasional re- 
marks on his own conception of the novel. His novels themselves 
show neither adherence to a rigorous theory nor conflict between 
theory and practice, both of which may be found, paradoxically, in 
Robbe-Grillet’s four fictions. Yet certain aspects of his fictional 
world, certain characteristics of his technique make Cayrol (born in 
1911) a sympathetic contemporary of the most talked about younger 
novelists of the 1950’s. Cayrol has not enjoyed the dubious advan- 
tages of international publicity, but critics like Roland Barthes, 


‘On vous parle and Les premiers jours. These first two volumes and all of 
Cayrol’s other novels to date have been published in Paris by the Editions 
du Seuil. 

* These essays, after publication in periodicals, appeared in a small volume, 
Lazare parmi nous (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1950). Cf. my article, “Jean 
Cayrol and ‘le romanesque lazaréen’,” YFS No. 8 (1951), 108-117. 
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Bernard Dort and Bernard Pingaud have been quick to hail him 
as one of the first, the most original, and the most significant figures 
in the “new novel” which these perceptive observers, unlike the 
journalistic reviewers, are careful not to designate as a literary 
“school” headed by Robbe-Grillet.* 

Cayrol’s most recent books, like the earlier ones, are novels of 
absence, of confused, vulnerable men and women living in estrange- 
ment from other human beings and from the world. These unsub- 
stantial figures are separated, as well, from any “higher” love, for 
while Cayrol does not write “Catholic novels,” he is a fervent Catho- 
lic believer, of the race of Bernanos, Mounier, and Béguin and one 
senses, at times, that the bewilderment, the vulnerability, the pathetic 
fragility of love in the lives of those who move restlessly and ob- 
scurely in his fictional world are the corollary of the absence of God 
in the modern world. Cayrol is not, however, merely recapitulating 
the banal theme of modern man’s condition as a creature divided 
within himself and hopelessly alienated from a cosmos which he 
perceives only as chaos. His works are not novels of despair, but 
creative aspirations toward reconciliation, toward the re-discovery 
by man of himself and of the world in which he finds himself. Even 
in the obscure lives evoked in this “monde distrait,” there are occa- 
sionally faint gleams of light, and now and then one feels that it may 
still be possible for these “personnages lazaréens,” adrift in an opaque 
world, to attain some precarious fulfillment in life, and even to 
“retrouver, a travers les abus, l’ordre.”* The resistance of Cayrol’s 
fictional beings is humble, unspectacular, more instinctive than de- 
liberate; yet somehow, like the old Negro woman, Dilsey, in Faulk- 
ner’s The Sound and the Fury, they endure. Even in a world “in 
ruins,” the desolate world of absence, this endurance contains the 
germs of hope. The alternative to a certain revolt is here appre- 
hended not as resignation to “abuses,” but as reconciliation of man 
with himself, with the world from which he has alienated himself, 
and finally, perhaps, with the “higher love” which, for Cayrol, is God. 
This ultimate reconciliation, however, is only implicit in “le roma- 
nesque lazaréen”; the domain of the novel, for Cayrol as for his 
contemporaries, remains the existential world of men and of things. 


*No disparagement of Robbe-Grillet, either as theoretician or as novelist, is 
intended here. But any attentive reader of the novels of Michel Butor, 
Nathalie Sarraute, Claude Simon, and half a dozen other writers frequently 
lumped together as the “new school” must recognize that Robbe-Grillet is 
neither the legislator, the model, nor the common denominator for these 
widely differing “new” novelists. This is not to deny that these writers, despite 
individual differences, have common characteristics which oppose them to 
what remains of the nineteenth-century novelistic tradition; for literary his- 
torians they may eventually constitute a “school.” 

‘This phrase, used by Cayrol to characterize his “preoccupations” as a writer, 
occurs in a personal letter to me, dated “Lundi 28 janvier 1957.” 
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In Le Vent de la mémoire, the protagonist is a writer, approaching 
middle age, living falsely on the reputation acquired from his one 
published novel, but inwardly tormented by the memories he has 
tried to suppress. The things he has thrust out of his consciousness 
have nevertheless found expression in an autobiographical manuscript 
which he has apparently written without being aware of it. The 
“wind of memory” blows up a storm, and Gérard can no longer 
evade his past life of cruelty, selfishness, and inability to love. The 
humble, patient love of a young woman—who refuses to abandon 
the man who treats her as badly as he had all the other human beings 
whose lives had touched his—offers, at the end, hope of redemption. 
If Gérard “assumes his half-consumed destiny,” Cayrol’s jacket com- 
ment on the book suggests, perhaps he wil! find, through this love 
freely offered, “respect for himself and the tender and vulnerable 
possession of life.” 

L’Espace d’une nuit, which Cayrol once characterized as a “little 
novel of presentiment,”> is a story of recognition and liberation. 
Francois, whose childhood has been dominated by a hypocritical, 
sadistic, blindly possessive father, returns home, on this thirtieth 
birthday, in answer to an ill-understood summons. He gets off the 
train shortly before arriving at his father’s village, wanders through 
the space of an ordinary yet mysterious night, and meets, at the end, 
the denouement of his obsession along with the morning light which 
presages the continuation, the renewal of life. This book is one of 
the most absorbing and perhaps the most perfectly realized of Cay- 
rol’s efforts to discover and impose the presence of a world tran- 
scending desolation and despair. The title suggests the author’s link 
with the “phenomenological” mode of present-day fiction. For the 
dream-like progression of Francois through the strange yet familiar 
countryside, during which he loses his way and encounters other 
beings as lost as himself, is not merely symbolic or metaphysical. 
It is movement through “real” space and time, through a world of 
things which are present, in their irreducible immediacy, before be- 
coming, as Cayrol says, Leit-Motive which serve as “roots” to hold 
“une intrigue flottante, parfois vague, toujours déroutante.”* This 
novel shows us Francois’ tardy coming of age, in a world which he 
finally accepts and assumes; liberated from his buried childish fears, 
he now faces life as an adult. 

Le Déménagement shows us, like Le Vent de la mémoire, a pro- 
tagonist—this time a young woman—who has tried to impose a false 
rigidity on life, thereby drying up love in herself and in those around 


° This phrase is from the “dédicace” of the copy of this novel sent me by the 
author at the time of publication, in the spring of 1954. 

* From Cayrol’s two-paragraph comment on his novels’ in La Pensée frangaise, 
December 1956. My citation is from a typescript furnished by the author. 
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her, refusing charity, negating hope. The experience of moving, with 
her husband, from the deceptive refuge of the old apartment which 
she had occupied with her parents and a brother and sister, then 
with her husband alone, becomes a harrowing, nightmarish adven- 
ture which stirs up the mean and sordid memories, reveals the 
emptiness of a marriage to which Cate had never brought the warmth 
of love, leads her to the realization of her inhumanity, to despair, 
and to the brink of death by suicide. But with the dawn, after the 
final night of anguish, comes a faint glimmer of light as Cate regains 
consciousness and hears her husband’s voice calling her, as if from 
a distance, though he is now, once again, at her side. In this book, 
as in the others, there are symbolic meanings, metaphysical reso- 
nances. But we first become aware of space, objects, moving forms, 
the irreducible space-time world which comes into existence, which 
is discovered as a presence, before we “structure” it in terms of 
meaning. There is nothing a priori in this novelistic world: silence 
becomes language, absence becomes presence. 

The young medical student who is the protagonist of La Gaffe 
has left Paris for a little summer resort in Brittany, on impulse, on a 
pretext, without a precise goal, but really impelled by an unconscious 
desire to throw off the life of habit, of ambiguity, of falseness—and 
of immaturity—which he has always led. Like Frangois, in L’Espace 
d’une nuit, he wanders about in a space-time world which is at once 
commonplace and strange, he becomes involved in adventures, 
in other lives. He commits a “blunder” (this gives the title to the 
book), discovers love and, with this discovery, is on the way to 
assuming life and the world as an adult. As always, in Cayrol’s 
novels, we leave the protagonist at the precise moment when he 
perceives a faint, hopeful gleam of light. Through this light, through 
his meeting with the young girl Christiane, Jean grasps the possibility 
of recognition, of assent, of reconciliation. This reconciliation will be 
precarious, we know, for human beings will always remain fragile, 
vulnerable; they cannot attain, in this world, what Bernard Dort calls 
“une impossible divinité.”” At least, at the end of this novel, the 
hero can affirm: “Je suis né hier matin, vers onze heures, d’une 
gaffe.” (p. 190) 

In all his novels, Cayrol uses the technique of “restriction of the 
field,’ choosing a “post of observation” close to or even identical 
with that of the principal character. He uses this technique flexibly, 
however, sometimes permitting us to hear the inner monologue of the 
protagonist and thus move with him freely in time and space, some- 
times withdrawing slightly so that the angle of vision is somewhat 
broader, occasionally even shifting the point of view, for a few pages, 


'“Tentative de description,” Cahiers du Sud, N° 334 (avril 1956), p. 364. 
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to another character. With his most recent novel, Les Corps étran- 
gers, Cayrol returns for the first time since On vous parle (the initial 
volume of his novel trilogy of 1947) to the récit entirely in the first 
person. The man who is speaking here is of the same “race” as 
Gérard in Le Vent de la mémoire, Cate in Le Déménagement, or the 
nameless speaker of La Noire. He is endlessly telling and re-telling 
the story of his life, casting out the “foreign bodies” which fill his 
memory with things that never happened, replacing them with other 
inventions which resist our efforts to disentangle the true from the 
false, to separate actual events from imaginary ones created by Gas- 
pard—subconsciously, perhaps—to deny his sordid past. Finally we 
realize that Gaspard’s memory, which refuses the passive rdle of 
mere recapitulation in order to create a life which corresponds to his 
nostalgia, has become the expression and the agent of hope. We 
leave Gaspard finally as, catching his breath, he begins once more 
the long, confused story which has neither beginning nor end. Or if 
there is an end, it is “open,” as a comment on the book’s cover sug- 
gests: “C’est au lecteur 4 poursuivre le roman de Gaspard en lui 
accordant cette derniére grace de choisir la meilleure des vies dans 
le pire des mondes.” 

Cayrol’s novels demonstrate the profound truth of Proust’s remark 
that what we call style is vision, or Mark Schorer’s development of 
the notion of “technique as discovery.” Whether they result from 
conscious, reflective elaboration or whether, as I believe, these dream- 
like stories emerge with the spontaneity of the Surrealist texts which 
were an important influence on Cayrol’s early poetry, they are 
defined more by a fresh way of apprehending experience than by any 
formal conventions. Gone are the “preparations” of Balzac, the 
Flaubertian descriptions with each detail deliberately chosen to fit 
into a pattern with a pre-determined meaning, the psychological 
analysis tending to define a kind of essence even in characters marked 
by instability. With Cayrol and the “inhabitants” of his novels we 
enter a space which becomes a “world” only as we discover its 
presence, as we “structure” our perceptions with no regard for a 
priori notions of reality. “J’écris comme on marche,” Cayrol says. 
“Jinvente ma psychologie au fur et 4 mesure que j’avance dans un 
monde distrait. Je ne sais rien de plus que les habitants de mes 
livres, je ne les devance pas.’”* 

The figures in Cayrol’s fictional world, from Armand in Je vivrai 
l'amour des autres to Gaspard in Les Corps étrangers are in con- 
stant motion, walking endlessly, seemingly at random, in the real 
space of the world of phenomena, which is both familiar and strange, 
disturbing and reassuring. This movement seems to spatialize man’s 


* Cited from the typescript of Cayrol’s comment in La Pensée francaise for 
December 1956. 
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loneliness, his vague aspirations toward reconciliation and renewal; 
it also keeps him free to follow paths where chance encounters may 
lead to recognition and love—love which here is not the exalted 
passion of the Romantics, but a humble, patient, human emotion 
which may, nevertheless, bring the modern Lazarus back to life. 

The movement toward assent and reconciliation in Cayrol’s novels 
seems to me to be in the line of a certain current in poetry from 
Nerval to Char and, in particular, te the “open” view of man and the 
world, the optimistic face of Surrealism. Studies of these poets 
usually emphasize their “Promethean” revolt and their tragic despair 
over their failure to attain permanent possession of the “absolute” 
of which they have only occasional fleeting visions. But moments of 
accord, of reconciliation do exist in Nerval, in Eluard, or in Char. 
This accord exists, of course, only in time and in space; it can be 
fully realized, no doubt, only if we approach the world anew, en- 
tering it with the freshness of the child, re-discovering as we advance 
things long ignored because they have been taken for granted. 

This hope of reconciliation will appear naive to some. It is not, 
however, the idle dream of a man unaware of suffering, ignorant of 
cruelty and evil; it is not systematic or abstract. It springs from 
Cayrol’s direct experience of the world, the existential reality of the 
world of phenomena, as well as from faith in the poet’s imagination 
as an instrument for the discovery of truth, and faith, ultimately, in 
the reality of a higher love. Poetry and the novel, the poetry of the 
novel, become for Jean Cayrol, like the whole domain of art for 
Malraux, an “anti-destin,” that is, man’s way of asserting, of mani- 
festing his freedom and his significance in opposition to the notion 
of any blind or hostile fatality. 
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The Itinerary of Marguerite Duras 


(Or, From the Dangers of the American Novel to the 
Perils of the Abstract Novel, Without Mishap) 


“T drank my whiskey.” 

“One day,” I said, “Ill write an American novel about you.” 
“Why American?” 

“Because of the whiskey.” 


Perhaps the American reader will find that amusing, perhaps he will 
laugh, as at a fine Gallic witticism. The French reader instead 
considers such a verbal exchange completely natural. He sees in it 
neither wit nor any special comic intent. For in Europe such is the 
image, or one of the images, that the American novel has imposed 
of Americans: a nation of whiskey-drinkers, living bottle in hand 
from Atlantic to Pacific. The bit of dialogue which I have just 
quoted is taken from one of the first novels of Marguerite Duras, 
Le marin de Gibraltar.‘ This is part of a conversation between the 
narrator and a strange woman, once married to an American, who 
now sails the seven seas on her yacht in search of a problematical 
lover. 

If I have copied these few lines, it is not in order to celebrate the 
myth of bourbon, nor to reflect once more upon the almost insoluble 
problem of “national images,” but simply to note that Marguerite 
Duras, in her first manner, drew inspiration from the American 
novel, or at least from the sort of American novel most often trans- 
lated in Europe: that on balance agreeable combination of adven- 
ture, brutality, drunkenness, gaiety, geographical excursions, earthi- 
ness, automobile outings, sexual aggressiveness and psychological 
“behaviorism.” Heaven forbid I should detract from it! For twenty 
years that formula has given me some of my keenest joys as amateur 
and professional reader. But we must render unto Caesar what is 
Caesar’s, and to Uncle Sam as novelist his due. The French have 
been only too tempted to imitate America. We have all too often 
been presented with sham Steinbeck and pseudo-Caldwell. In the 
years following the Liberation, the evil was at its height. The name 
of Boris Vian speaks for itself, that unfortunate Boris Vian who had 
so much original talent, but who wzs only famous once, under the 
pseudonym and with the passport of Vernon Sullivan. 


‘Gallimard, 1952, p. 174. The theme of the American novel reappears some- 
what later, p. 178. 
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Marguerite Duras began, then, by drawing in some measure her 
inspiration from the American novel. That is apparent in La Vie 
tranquille (1944), a pleasant but somewhat disconcerting narrative, 
a curious mixture of the farmyard and Saint-Germain-des-Prés, of 
urban nausea and rustic odors, of Erskine Caldwell and Jean-Paul 
Sartre. That is even more evident in the volume which first made 
Madame Duras known to the great public, Un Barrage contre le 
Pacifique (1950). I discover again upon rereading it the impres- 
sions I had in opening the volume nearly ten years ago: my pleasure 
and a certain disappointment. Such a vigorous writer who draws 
so heavily upon foreign models! It is well perhaps to insist some- 
what on that Barrage which placed Madame Duras in the front 
ranks of young French novelists. In the following summary of the 
book, one may perceive what stems from the author’s own resources 


and what she has borrowed from the commercial stock of Gallimard 
translations. 


In 1889, in a village in the North of France, a schoolmistress of 
peasant origin fell prey to the mirage of exoticism. She could no 
longer stand living in the Nord. She married a schoolmaster. They 
left for “the colony.” Things began well. Transferred to the edu- 
cational service in Indochina, the couple directed a school for natives. 
Two children came, Joseph and Suzanne. Then the father died. 
The mother gave up teaching. For ten years she played the piano 
every evening in the Eden Cinema, in Saigon. Ten difficult years 
at the end of which, with savings put aside penny by penny, the poor 
woman was able to request a land grant at the Colonial Office. The 
land was granted. Her concession is located in the marshy plain of 
Kam. Every year in July, before the harvest, the Pacific arises 
majestically and drowns the crops. But the mother perseveres. With 
the help of the wretched peasants of the coast, she tried to construct 
a dike. It was eaten by crabs. That is the beginning of the end. It 
is a world of poor whites grown used to despair, a white man’s 
poverty among the natives of the country, the poverty of the masters 
in a colonial possession. Everyone goes about barefooted. For trips 
to town they have an ancient Citroén B12. They must begin by 
strapping the native corporal alongside the hood. The corporal 
holds a pan of water and, during the trip, fills the steaming radiator 
as fast as the water leaks out below. Then Monsieur Jo appears, a 
degenerate young millionaire, who would like to sleep with little 
Suzanne. But as long as her mother is alive, Suzanne clings to that 
grotesque concession, to that half-built bungalow. The mother must 
die before the children break away and free themselves. 

Do we find, here, the intermingling of the two fictional strata? They 
are, in reality, not altogether mingled. They are superimposed, like 
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architectural strata of different dates in archeological excavations. 
The Indochinese themes, the grallatorial birds, the shore, the dike, 
the administrative underworld, they all come from the personal 
recollections of Marguerite Duras, who in fact spent part of her youth 
in the Far East. But the American South, seen through the eyes 
of Caldwell and Faulkner, is superimposed upon it. The Citroén 
B12 has a disquieting resemblance to the model T Ford of which the 
movies have made such an excessive use. And then the rocking 
chairs of this colonial paradise, the poor whites, the bare feet, the 
desperate obstinacy of the decadent family squatting obstinately on 
its ruins until the end. We recognize all that. We have seen it else- 
where. 

Marguerite Duras caught on quickly. Consequently, with Le 
Marin de Gibraltar (1952) out of the way, it was no longer relevant 
to mention the American novel when dealing with her work. 


II 


Let us make no mistake, however. In writing the three books that 
represent her first manner (La Vie tranquille, Un Barrage contre le 
Pacifique, Le Marin de Gibraltar) Marguerite Duras was, of course, 
fully aware of these American images. But in the light of her sub- 
sequent works one can readily appreciate how much promise and 
potential originality she already possessed. The turning point came 
in 1953, with the admirable narrative, Les petits Chevaux de Tar- 
quinia. This was followed by Des Journées entiéres dans les arbres 
(1954), Le Square (1955), Moderato cantabile (1958). Now that 
we have seen where Marguerite Duras has come from, we may 
attempt to discover in what direction she was headed. 

She was aiming, obviously, at a definition of existence as Western 
man experiences it today, in this particular moment of the mid- 
twentieth century. It goes without saying that every moment of 
history presents a particular milieu, and that life in the western world 
in the early Middle Ages or in the reign of Henri IV was also 
fraught with special circumstances no longer encountered. But in 
modern times, history in its lengthening course has grown heavy, 
and is charged with and enriched by an increasing awareness. Any 
contemporary artist worthy of the name knows, or senses, that he is 
living a fleeting and transitory moment of historic becoming, whereas 
his ancestor of the eleventh or the late sixteenth century did not 
grasp this very clearly. For that matter, even Proust did not grasp 
it, although, as an artist, he had so keen sense of temporal flow 
while, as a grand bourgeois immured in snobbery, he was almost 
totally lacking in the social perception of historical change. Is it 
to be explained, rather, by Marguerite Duras having lived, after the 
Liberation, in a milieu strongly marked by politics, where I remem- 
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ber having met her? It hardly matters. The major factor in French 
intellectual life after 1944, whether its inspiration be existentialist, 
Bergsonian, Marxist or Catholic (think of Teilhard de Chardin!), 
is perhaps that history has become its chief perspective. 

The fictional world of Madame Duras is the movement of time, 
at once creating and isolating personality: the tilting of time toward 
a past which a second later is transformed into an empty nothingness. 
In her first volumes, the theme was masked by the influences already 
mentioned. But it was none the less there. The young woman who 
said “I” in La Vie tranquille was seeking, through work, misfortune, 
love, holidays and even happiness, her ever receding identity. In Le 
Barrage contre le Pacifique, the theme was expressed as the im- 
potence to shut out the Pacific, the impotence to block time. After 
the death of their mother, the two children gave way under irresistible 
pressure. Le Marin de Gibraltar told of the absurd, interminable 
quest, devoid of hope as of despair, of a wealthy woman, traveling 
about the world. 

But after 1953 the manner and tone of her work reach a 
new level. I should be tempted to see, in Les petits Chevaux de 
Tarquinia and in Des Journées entiéres dans les arbres, Madame 
Duras’ two perfect accomplishments. The fictional material is here 
reduced to nothing more than an unfolding and transition, a certain 
breadth of pure time, without plot, without action as traditionally 
understood, almost without names (at least without family names). 
One would be tempted to speak of existential development, if the 
epithet were not imbued with Sartrian overtones. There is no longer 
anything Sartrian in Les petits Chevaux. The story? It unfolds 
at the seaside, on the Italian coast. Using the trustworthy symbolism 
of water and boats, Madame Duras records for the third time her 
obsession with time as it slips by, its texture endlessly undone and 
endlessly rebegun like that of the waves. Jacques and Sara are mar- 
ried. They have a child. They have come to spend their holiday 
on that Mediterranean beach with their friends Ludi and Gina. 
They swim. They play. They get bored. It is terribly hot. It will 
not rain. They take showers, go from shower to beach, then from 
beach to dining-room. It seems as if nothing is happening at all. 

Yet a lot of things are happening. One fellow is blown up by a 
mine. There is a forest fire. Sara deceives Jacques with a certain 
Jean who has a boat. Gina and Ludi quarrel. The servant, a rather 
mad and foul-mouthed woman, poisons everyone’s existence. Yes, 
a lot of things happen, but nothing really happens. Second by second, 
time discharges, unreels, stratifies life. Everything, in the end, is as 
if non-existent and forgotten. And in the closing lines of the narrative 
nothing counts any more except the knowledge that it will rain to- 
morrow. But the evocative power of the story is so strong and so 
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minutely specific that, when the book is closed, the reader cannot 
easily tear himself away from its temporal spell. We are at the 
heights attained by the masters, Proust and Virginia Woolf. 


The author exhibits the same mastery in a collection of four short 
stories, Des Journées entiéres dans les arbres (1954). Here again is 
the theme of identity negated by its dilution in time, of life which 
dissolves in existence. An aged mother has come to see her grown 
son. “It happened to me quite suddenly,” she explains gently, “in 
the winter, two years ago. One morning I looked at myself in the 
mirror, and I did not recognize myself . . .” These are strange lives, 
in which all memory of the past, all the accumulations of experience, 
shriveled up into the expressions uttered at that very moment. The 
fictional curve of temporality coils, like a planetary ellipse, around 
the two poles of memory and the instant, each of which defines the 
other. The same old lady rediscovers her identity when she con- 
siders the march of events: “Wars pass and I who am still there 

. .”? But these words do not deceive us. Des Journées is not a 
philosophic demonstration. The breadth of concrete detail here 
accumulated is such that critics of the future will perhaps look on 
this as the “common denominator” of Madame Duras. I am thinking 
for instance of the relationship between mother and child, a familiar 
theme in her works and treated, in these pages, in a profound and 
unforgettable way.’ In a word, we do not depart from human feel- 
ings. These pages remain the pages of a novel. They never become 
exercises. Their credibility is more and more of a triumph as their 
technical novelty becomes progressively more marked. Madame 
Duras has written nothing better. 


Ill 
Shall I venture to say this? As soon as Marguerite Duras decided 
to establish herself opposite, beside or on the frontier of the “abstract 
novel,” things began to go a bit wrong. I do not see very clearly 
what Madame Duras’ talent gains through the “disincarnation” that 
characterizes her novel of 1955, Le Square, whatever its virtuosity. 
I cannot agree with Gennie Luccioni when she praises Marguerite 
Duras for having, in her latest works, disintegrated space to make 
of it “a sort of nameless geometric extension.”* That may be true 
for Le Square only, where in fact a man and a woman meet on the 
most neutral and anonymous grounds possible. I am even willing 
to let the champions of the new novel have their way, when they 
make a rather curious assertion of identity between this neutral space 


2 Des Journées entiéres dans les arbres, pp. 9, 17. 
* Compare the smell of vanilla in La Vie tranquille, p. 30, and Des Journées 


errs we 
* Esprit, July-August 1958. 
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and the vestibule of Racinian tragedy. But how impoverished that 
neutral space is, compared with the Italian beach in Les Petits 
Chevaux de Tarquinia! How does one dare, in speaking of the 
“abstract novel,” to evoke “the pure space of Chirico”? 

Chirico’s was never “pure.” Surreal does not mean abstract. Meta- 
physical is not the same thing as anti-spatial. God grant the Robbe- 
Grillet and Nathalie Sarraute bring into their grisailles some of the 
miraculous quality of Chirico! And I allow myself the hope that 
Marguerite Duras will not depart further from Chirico, from Tar- 
quinia, to bury herself in spatial abstraction. 

The whole discussion returns, really, to Le Square, which in my 
view represents an interlude rather than any evolution in the work 
of Marguerite Duras. It is, to be sure, an astonishing undertaking. 
In the park of a provincial city one catches sight of—not even that 
one overhears—a man, a child, a girl. Where is the city? We do 
not know. What are the names of those people? Their names are 
not disclosed. They are called “the man,” “the girl,” “the child.” 
When does the conversation take place? We are not told. Someone, 
somewhere. An admirable tour de force, but Marguerite Duras will 
not succeed in it twice. 

Moderato Cantabile (1958) fortunately returns to the concrete. 
It is somewhat paradoxical to see Madame Duras shift publishers 
with this story, from Gallimard to the Editions de Minuit, which is 
the headquarters of the anti-novel. Moderato cantabile is no anti- 
novel. It is a novel which hesitates, which falls back upon itself, a 
“hesitating novel,” undecided and perplexed, and perhaps for that 
very reason one of the most moving novels its author has written. 
Neither completely of flesh and blood nor altogether disincarnate, it 
floats midway between geography and pure space. The author does 
not divulge the name of the city, but we can guess it as we read 
along. The two lovers, who have come from nowhere, reeling over 
the wine they drink, little by little become astonishingly real, so 
real that in Moderato Cantabile we encounter for the first time, in 
Marguerite Duras’ writing, a sort of sensual intoxication (the hands 
that touch, the breasts and shoulders of women, the nocturnal aroma 
of flowers). The lovers once again acquire names. On page 77 the 
man who was only “the man” can no longer persist in anonymity. 
“IT am called Chauvin,” he says. How that little sentence pleases me! 
I have confidence in Marguerite Duras. She is a great novelist who 
will rise superior to the perils of the literary “school.” 


(Translated by Gaston Hall.) 


IN TRANSLATION 


The Sea Wall, New York, 1953. The Square, New York, 1959. Whis- 
pers of Love, New York, 1959. 
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Francoise Mallet-Joris 
and the Anatomy of the Will 


Contempt cannot be communicated: it is not a soft substance... 
quickly spread, easily shared, which soils you on contact. Contempt 
is brilliant, compact, round like a medallion; it has its sweetness, 
but it cannot be shared.”' Thus Héléne of Le Rempart des Béguines 
(1951) and La Chambre rouge (1955) expresses the discipline of 
will she has inherited from Tamara, formerly her father’s mistress 
and at the same time her Lesbian lover, now her step-mother. With 
the appearance of these two novels Francoise Mallet-Joris, still in her 
twenties, was hailed as a modern successor to the Marquis de Sade 
and Laclos. Combining a striking command of novelistic technique 
with scandalous subject matter, Mme Mallet-Joris revealed a pre- 
occupation with the politics of conflicting wills which could not fail 
to recall these masters of the eighteenth century. The publication of 
two subsequent novels and a collection-of short storic , however, 
has seen the eroticism of constraint take second place to an elabora- 
tion of the anatomy of will. Closer to the classical seventeenth 
century in its analysis of motives and illusions, this inquiry into the 
will is almost geometrical in form and moralistic in intent. 

The exercise of will takes on varying forms in Mme Mallet-Joris’ 
novels. It is expressed primarily by contempt and an effort at 
isolation in the persons of Héléne, Philippe (Les Mensonges) and 
Martine (L’Empire Céleste). They resist the almost attractive 
ugliness of the world around them, the sham and tawdry world of 
“peaceful people, returning home or moving in stupefied couples, 
like cattle to the abatoir, toward some movie house bloody with 
neon.” (EC 63) 

Héléne of La Chambre rouge finds herself the matured disciple of 
a fallen god. While the young girl remains intact, proud, borne along 
on a “fresh and tonic hatred,” (CR 17) her former lover Tamara 
has softened, prey to a feminine form of love which defiles and 
weakens her. Listening to Tamara announce that she would like to 


* Francoise Mallet-Joris, Le Rempart des Béguines, Paris, Julliard, 1951, p. 18. 
Throughout this article the other editions used are: La Chambre rouge, 
Paris, Julliard, 1955; Cordélia, Paris, Julliard, 1956; Les Mensonges, Paris, 
Julliard, 1956; L’Empire Céleste, Paris, Julliard, 1958. For the sake of 
brevity, in the text, only the initials of the titles will be given. All transla- 
tions from the French are mine, and all quotations have been rendered into 
English. 
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marry her father, Héléne thinks, “On this face had just appeared 
the odious humility of beggars and beaten women, the cowardice of 
irresponsibles, the very weakness I had hated in myself, which she 
had taught me to hate.” (RB 174) As a test of self-discipline, to 
prove that she cannot be moved into repulsive warmth and sur- 
render of will, Héléne takes as a lover the would-be lover of 
Tamara. She makes a discovery common to the elite in Mme 
Mallet-Joris’ gallery of willful spirits: they are all capable of the 
degradation they so despise. Through the breach opened by her 
emotions, the world begins to touch Héléne. Each passerby has 
rights over her, rights to her attention and her pity, the right to look 
at her as fellow creature and to reach out for her. “The world has 
reassumed it colors, and . . . its swarming, its thickness . . .” (CR 73) 
Buttressing her weakening discipline of will, fear and physical re- 
pulsion justify her return to willful isolation. She is saved, com- 
ments the author, and then adds, she is lost. 

Philippe Brenner is the omniscient eye of Les Mensonges (1956). 
He has all the cleverness and insight of Laclos’ Valmont without 
sufficient desire to draw profit from these advantages. Having worn 
the edge off a moderately vicious nature, Philippe finds titillation only 
in the role of psychological voyeur. He seeks always some new 
desire, and finding none capable of moving him, instead merely 
warms himself by the glow of others’ vices or passions. A disciple 
of the will who is no longer satisfied with simply knowing he is a 
disciple of the will, Philippe falls back on the pleasures of imagina- 
tion. The constrained physical vigor of young Alberte, the secret 
avarices of beggars and merchants, are vividly described through 
his eyes. His is not the only point of view in the novel, but it is 
one which affords Mme Mallet-Joris some of her most delicate dis- 
sections of motivations. 

Strikingly ugly, unsure of her own importance, deliberately iso- 
lated, Martine Fortin pits her will to exist against all the inhabitants 
of L’Empire Céleste, a crumbling residential hotel on the Rue 
d’Odessa. She tries to break through the special tinted glass through 
which each tenant presents himself to the others. “Martine’s ardor, 
her hunger totally out of proportion to the sickly body it inhabits, 
a hunger which promised itself food always for tomorrow; her pride 
which spread out into any small space available and kept on asking 
for more room, and still more room . . . And her will, stiffened and 
strained in a single direction, this will which would leave no way 
out, no divergences, which would take all forms, from the gentlest 
to the most cruel, in order to realize itself...” (EC 184) Martine 
tries to become part of the world around her, the world of noble 
spirits and gay laughter, romance and sacrifice, “this world which 
she had not yet realized did not exist.” (EC 257) She is unable to 
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impose a radiant image of herself upon her neighbors, because they 
are absorbed in maintaining their own unstable images. Martine 
senses a flaw in each one, and savagely tries to reduce their world 
to an ugliness resembling her own. “She would unveil them all. 
Henceforth the world would contain only true faces, only faces 
without beauty . . .” (EC 267) She finally settles for a banality 
which once would have horrified her, a life which Héléne had fied, 
which Philippe could not even envisage. Martine turns from the 
cult of the will to the simple fact of existence, realizing that her aim 
is the most accessible of all, to be Martine. Having smashed the 
gods of L’Empire, Martine does not care to take their place. Her 
will has succeeded in unmasking the inefficacy of the wills surround- 
ing her. Unlike Héléne she abandons contempt and isolation and, 
with them, the discipline which effected her liberation. 

Alongside the more disciplined practitioners of will, Mme Mallet- 
Joris ranges those who devote their lives to elaborating a lie or an 
illusion which makes existence bearable for them. The original 
illusion is an ingenuous creation, a harmless fiction, a day-dream 
voiced once too often. These illusions involve clashes of will only 
when the existence of one illusion demands the annihilation of an- 
other. Mme Mallet-Joris’ two most recent novels involve just such 
conflicts. 

Klaes van Baarnheim of Les Mensonges had developed an image 
of himself based on his charity, his desire to make all happy who 
lived in his household. He wanted them all to be happy, but to 
owe their happiness to him. Through the eyes of Philippe, Mme 
Mallet-Joris analyzes the wealthy brewer’s satisfactions in his charity 
with a mathematical precision worthy of the classical century. 


Satisfaction with self (he helps an unfortunate one, first 
stage); romantic interest (the unfortunate man tells the story 
of his life); sense of having concluded a good business deal 
(he buys a soul like a set of sheets, because the drowning 
man thinks the buoy is divine); pleasure of discovery (the 
ingrate!), of contempt (all men are alike), of self-pity (I who 
dragged him out of the mud!), and finally, indignation (out 
of my house, wretch!); without mentioning the generous par- 
don granted to the miserable man who sees his life ruined. 
(M 21) 


With a mixture of goodness and tyranny, van Baarnheim had man- 
aged to paralyze the emotional lives of the members of his house- 
hold. Creator and spectator of a menagerie of sickly destinies col- 
lected around him, he lived by his willful solicitude until confronted 
by a creature who refused to sacrifice her illusions to his. Elsa, the 
aging drunken mother of his natural child, Alberte, whom he has 
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taken under his roof, will not leave the town, and clings to the com- 
plicated fictions she has built to justify a tawdry existence. Van 
Baarnheim even relishes the vices of his dependents, so highly does 
he value the possession of anything and everything available. But 
any show of resistance to his wishes becomes more than an obstacle 
for him; it becomes a lie. Sheltered from “a reality which was not 
even tragic” (M 139) by her forest of illusions, Elsa refused to 
bend. When her own daughter is sent to detach her from her dreams, 
Elsa cedes, and completely disintegrates. Alberte, however, sensing 
dimly the oppressive power of her father’s philanthropy, does not 
thank him, rejects the inheritance he offers her, and by so doing, 
destroys him. He dies unable to understand her ingratitude. 

Behind the complicated images of self they so passionately uphold, 
Socrate and Stéphane of L’Empire Céleste hide a void. Son of a 
wealthy restaurant owner, Socrate now gives free meals to beggars 
to sustain an illusion of affluence. He is forced to give away one of 
his two overcoats, because he is afraid to “destroy the complicated 
scaffolding which constituted his entire life.” (EC 232) Stéphane 
Morani’s journal, which he reads to his friends and fellow tenants, 
is a total fiction, a subtle rearrangement of life’s petty aspects into 
grave proofs of his moral and spiritual superiority. The events 
omitted from the journal cease to exist for Stéphane. Written falsi- 
fication becomes an act of magic, an exorcism which imparts to his 
life a heroic, patiently suffering meaning in which he drapes himself 
before the eyes of all. 

Stéphane’s journal liberates Martine from her isolation in ugliness. 
It succors the other inhabitants of L’Empire Céleste with moral 
comfort and examples of virtuous and noble sentiments. Convinced 
that Stéphane is the man in the journal, they force him to leave his 
wife because he has written that he married her not for love, but 
out of pity and self-sacrifice, in an attempt to save her soul. Thus 
he is destroyed by separation from the comfort he pretended to 
despise. When compelled to act according to the fictional image he 
has created, Stéphane discovers how little reality he actually has. 
He is left with only one existence, that of the original Stéphane, and 
that person lies behind a blind door which fills him with fear. 

A third form of exercise of the will is depicted in Mme Mallet- 
Joris’ novels. This form is simple defiance by those who will not 
sacrifice themselves to the delicate structure of hypocrisy. Such 
defiance in no way intends to impose a substitute lie or illusion. It 
merely demands an independent existence. The title story of the col- 
lection Cordélia (1956) tells of a wealthy Flemish brewer who takes 
a young gypsy girl into his home, feeds and clothes her, enjoys her 
body, and presents her to the village as the object of its charity and 
goodness. At the time of the yearly religious processional, she is 
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dressed as a beggar and tied in a cage, to represent a grateful wretch 
who will thank all for their generosity. She refuses to say thank 
you, cries out her hatred and is stoned by the children until she 
falls bleeding. Cordélia is the most violent incarnation of direct 
self-affirmation. Marie, in another tale, demonstrates as a child her 
willful blindness, her refusal to accept a life readymade for her. 
“What good was this perfection which she had neither asked for nor 
chosen?” (C 66) She abandons an arranged happy life for a medi- 
ocre one, with a wretched man, to have what she has chosen, to have 
her will count. Simple-minded Sylvia of L’Empire Céleste, aided 
ironically by Stéphane’s journal, revolts against her mother and the 
older lover chosen for her: “The truth is,” she says, “they’re not 
authentic.” (EC 273) 

In a world which Mme Prétre, concierge of L’Empire Céleste, 
finds “not a very clean thing,” the only personages who avoid con- 
tamination appear to be those not concerned with extending the 
power of their own wills beyond a thing-like self-existence. Alberte 
and Louise Morani (the wife Stéphane is forced to leave) under- 
stand only the simplest things. The intricate complexities of con- 
flicting wills escape them, and in their dim animal-like apprehension 
of danger lies their salvation. Héléne, who combats a fine structure 
of illusions and negations with a structure finer still, becomes im- 
mured in the delicate edifice she has built. Alberte and Louise ignore 
what they do not comprehend; they flee what menaces them. They 
have no need of shaping illusions, being unconcerned with their 
images in the world, oblivious of the face they present to others. 
Stéphane can be destroyed by the discovery that his life has been 
a sham, van Baarnheim by his daughter who turns out to be the 
flaw in his edifice. Truth is for Louise the truth of objects, food, 
warmth, sleep, physical pleasure. It is impossible to totally deny 
such a truth. Alberte’s truth is less positive: simply, she must leave 
a place where she is threatened. It is the simple denial of hypocrisy. 

However, from the loving care with which Mme Mallet-Joris 
elaborates a complex anatomy of will in its diverse forms, it would 
be false to infer that only the simple-minded triumph. They escape 
the complexities, and also never participate in the clash of wills 
which exalts more complex persons. The truth of Alberte and 
Louise is not Truth. For most persons a life without some measure 
of fiction would be impossible, and for a few a life without a dan- 
gerous exercise of will would not be worth living. Mme Mallet-Joris 
records with vivid intensity the ways of the will, and in her analysis 
of the forms of self-deception she reveals her admiration for its 
myriad proportions and harmonies and the ingenuity of its creators. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


RB: The Illusionist. Translated from the French by Herma Brif- 
faut. New York: Farrar, Strauss, 1952. 


CR: The Red Room. Translated from the French by Herma Brif- 
faut. New York: Farrar, Strauss, 1956. 


M: House of Lies. Translated from the French by Herma Briffaut. 
New York: Farrar, Strauss, 1957. 


Café Céleste. New York: Farrar, Strauss, 1959. 
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Félicien Marceau: 
A Modern Romantic Novelist 


Until a few years ago, for a Frenchman’s imagination, the name 
Marceau conjured up the sad and inspired face of a world-famous 
pantomime actor, or the dashing and heroic figure of one of the 
First Republic’s youngest and ablest generals, for whom was named 
an imposing avenue in a well-to-do Paris neighborhood. To be sure, 
our novelist’s name had been periodically bandied about during the 
last months of every year, starting with 1952 or 1953, among those 
of young writers whose novels, the augurs conceded, had a chance 
of winning one of France’s numerous literary prizes. But it was not 
until Les Elans du coeur was awarded the Prix Interallié in December, 
1955 that the already glorious surname Marceau became irresistibly 
associated in French minds with the unwonted first name Félicien. 
A few months earlier, a fat volume devoted by Félicien Marceau to 
Balzac had already received some serious attention, but this was 
scant compared with the publicity stirred up around his prize-winning 
novel. Throughout Paris large posters urged passers-by to read Les 
Elans du coeur. This genuine fame, thus rewarding a young author 
who had begun writing only in 1948, was to be further enhanced by 
the sensational stage success of his play, which opened at the Théatre 
de l’Atelier in December 1956: L’Cuf, a clever dramatization of an 
earlier novel by Marceau entitled Chair et cuir. By the beginning of 
1957, Marceau had become one of the most successful writers of his 
generation. Within a mere decade he had published ten volumes; 
and French women knew him best for his short stories, which had 
come out in some of the large circulation ladies’ magazines, the 
French equivalents of Mademoiselle or The Ladies Home Journal. 
Such outwardly effortless fertility, versatility and virtuosity almost 
unavoidably summon forth the image of a one-man-band. But, even 
within the limited range of each of his instruments, Marceau displays 
such a stupendous variety of approach, subject matter, tone and style, 
that he can be just as difficult to identify in his successive perform- 
ances as was the great Casanova, on whom he wrote a brilliant essay. 
The label which he affixes to the Venetian adventurer in a chapter 
of this essay may well serve to describe himself: un peu caméléon. 
As Marceau’s books came off the press, disconcerted critics were 
successively reminded of Aymé, Stendhal, Montherlant, Queneau, 
Norman Douglas and a few others. If the author’s name had not 
appeared on the playbill, how was the theatre goer to guess that La 
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Bonne Soupe, performed in 1958, came from the same pen as 
Caterina, performed in 1954? The latter play is an austere, tense, 
almost Jansenistic historical and political drama with a half-dozen 
characters, all of aristocratic if not royal blood. Written in the grand 
style, its action takes place in Venice and Cyprus toward the end 
of the 15th century, and revolves around a noble conflict of elevated 
passions. Whereas La Bonne Soupe’s thirty-eight earthly and vulgar 
characters speak a colorful and truculent language familiar to readers 
of the French hard-boiled school of the 1940’s, and flit about on the 
stage in an action taking place in various contemporary barrooms, 
brothels and play resorts, including the Monte Carlo casino, and 
illustrating in sometimes comic and often coarse and cynical fashion 
how a poor provincial girl can climb the social ladder and earn furs, 
jewels and real estate, if she is callous and shrewd enough to mer- 
chandize her bodily charms with appropriate skill. 

Likewise the two heroes of Marceau’s third and fourth novels, 
Chair et cuir and L’Homme du roi, may well, upon reflection, have 
in common a systematically cynical and ruthless attitude toward life; 
they may even both in the end come out on top, and elicit from the 
reader some amount of involuntary and grudging admiration. Yet 
they appear at first so radically alien to each other as to make it 
doubtful that they could have been created by the same novelist. 
The protagonist of Chair et cuir (and later of L’@uf,) Emile Magis 
is a small unambitious Parisian office worker who devotes his whole 
life to the outrageous project of peeking behind the hallowed masks 
which conventions and traditions have imposed our ideas and insti- 
tutions, in short to explore and explode what he calls le systéme, a 
notion closely akin to Flaubert’s idées regues. Magis’ eventual mas- 
tery over le systéme enables him in the end to murder his wife and 
to have her lover sentenced for it, a staggering achievement which, 
in spite of all, remains as mediocre in quality as Magis himself, and 
so awakens our astonishment without gaining our approval. Magis’ 
opposite number in L’Homme du roi, Rudolf Malcar, a young dis- 
solute bourgeois in an imaginary European kingdom of the 1920's, 
succeeds through the cleverest and most unsavory political intrigues, 
not excluding pimping, in becoming an all powerful statesman. But, 
once he has sacrificed all human and moral values to this goal, 
Malcar paradoxically achieves true greatness and nobility, thus dem- 
onstrating that political ambition and devotion to a high enough cause 
can morally redeem an otherwise despicable young man—in itself 
a rather doubtful and dangerous proposition. 

In Marceau’s next two novels, Bergére légére and Les Elans du 
coeur, the protagonists are women. As with Magis and Malcar, 
Marie-Jeanne Talhuet and Denise de Gaugrand live in two different 
countries and in two distinct worlds. The former, a motherless girl 
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granted excessive freedom by her father, forms associations of a 
rather unexpected character for a member of a good bourgeois family 
of Brussels. As a schoolgirl, she first associates with a retired 
jockey who lives with a not quite retired harlot: the former helps 
her with her homework, while the latter showers maternal attentions 
on her. As Marie-Jeanne grows older, a group of young people begin 
to hang around her: some are related to her, others—a garage 
mechanic, a girl acrobat—simply join, attracted by Marie-Jeanne’s 
mysterious charm. The ill-assorted teen-age gang is miraculously and 
single-handedly held together by the bergére légére, the airy shep- 
herdess of lambs and goats, the girl whom the old jockey reverently 
called a queen or an icon, and worshipped accordingly. Marie- 
Jeanne’s peculiar grace is to slide unscathed through a sordid world 
whose traps she escapes, not because she is unaware of them and 
protected by a benevolent providence, but because she looks them 
squarely in the face. Thus she effortlessly eludes the grasp of all 
the would-be lovers who hover around her, surrendering only when 
she herself is ready and willing. 

We get quite a different picture when we turn to Denise of Les 
Elans du coeur, the quiet girl who lives with her parents in suburban 
Paris. Her father watches over her so closely that he locks her up in 
her room upon finding out that she has had an affair with her middle- 
aged and married employer, a Paris antique dealer named Vasselard. 
But no amount of paternal vigilance can shield Denise from the 
impulses of the heart. Born to be the instrument of others—her 
father’s or her lover’s—she is liberated by a sentimental old maid 
assisted by three romantic schoolboys. But, quite unlike the shep- 
herdess Marie-Jeanne, Denise is herded along by others and hurt in 
the process: frustrated by Vasselard’s indifference and cowardice, 
stricken by a form of quiet and passive insanity, at the end of the 
novel she voluntarily goes back to her parents’ home, where she 
presumably will lie in bed, forever silent and idle, behind her closed 
shutters, in the decrepit house which slowly disappears in the wild 
proliferating foliage. 

Félicien Marceau’s exceptional talent for self-renewal explains 
only in part the appeal which his books hold for a very large public. 
His popularity also depends on the uncanny skill with which he can 
spin a yarn. With the greatest masters of the mystery story, in 
particular with Georges Simenon, Marceau shares the secret of con- 
structing a cleverly balanced plot, crisscrossing threads leading in all 
directions, and of unraveling them with a perfect sense of timing, 
never losing yet never taxing the reader’s attention. The best of his 
short stories recall in this respect those of the most famous 19th- 
century French craftsmen of the genre: Mérimée, Daudet and 
Maupassant. His most successful ones, “Matiello” and “La petite 
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mort de l’espion” in En de secrétes noces, or “La maman d’Enée” 
and “Le timbre-poste” in Les Belles Natures, are sure to find their 
way into future anthologies. 

Such a knack for bringing about in the most natural fashion the 
most unforeseen situations, and in drawing together the least expected 
assemblages of characters would, however, remain ineffective, if it 
were not for Marceau’s talent for swift and unforgettable character- 
ization. Not only does the short story require a quick delineation of 
character, but also the short novel as Marceau practices it. In Capri 
petite ile the novelist needs fewer than 300 pages to acquaint the 
reader with more than twenty different characters whose only com- 
mon denominator is their physical presence in Capri. Among the 
Italian population, a prince and his princess, a count and his countess, 
a real estate agent and his daughter, a marquesa, a sigisbeo, two 
furniture moving experts, etc. Among the foreigners inhaviting the 
island, a homosexual Swiss millionaire, a philandering Dutch painter, 
a kleptomaniac English noblewoman, a dissolute French gigolo, a 
handsome Hungarian refugee, a fortune and fun-seeking woman from 
Boulder, Colorado, and many others. Yet the characterization, 
though necessarily rudimentary and at times shallow, is so clever 
that even when characters are alternately referred to by different 
names and nicknames, the reader is never lost and constantly amused. 

No one can deny that Marceau’s writings are highly entertaining 
and at times very comical. This, and perhaps also the fact that so 
many of his short stories first appeared in ladies’ magazines, go far 
to explain why serious French critics have devoted so little attention 
to his works. He is nevertheless quite representative of a fairly large 
body of young writers who, reacting against the trend, overwhelming 
during the 1940’s, of using literature only as a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of ambitious philosophical systems, are currently avoiding in 
their works any allegorical, symbolical or openly avowed ideology. 
Marceau’s own position on this issue is made clear in the following 
personal anecdote reprinted in Les Belles Natures: 


Geneva. An ultra literary salon. Two ladies, hatted, plumed 
and pearled. “Still on Heidegger, Paulette?’—‘“What? You 
don’t know? I’ve begun the big switch: still Heidegger, but 
with a dash of Kierkegaard.”——“Both together? How brave of 
you!!” At this point, Paulette, bracing herself and winking 
cutely, says: “I take my chances.” Then turning capriciously 
to me: “Tell me about Heidegger.”—‘“Heidegger, my dear 
lady? But I hardly know his name.” She is delighted. “This 
is simply too marvellous!” she says, and, turning to her friend, 
she adds: “I adore him!” Unfortunately this good opinion 
does not last. Two minutes later, I hear her say, behind my 
back: “Oh! He probably writes for TV.” 
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However, what distinguished Marceau most radically from other 
young novelists with a similar outlook, is his relative lack of interest 
in devising new narrative techniques. With the possible exception of 
Les Elans du coeur, where chapters written in the first person by the 
antique dealer alternate with narrative chapters conventionally written 
in the third person, Marceau usually resorts to traditional techniques, 
with a marked preference for straight narrative interspersed with 
dialogue. Revealingly enough, when Michel Butor, in a recent issue 
of the NRF, writes about Balzac, he begins by asserting that, in 
spite of current clichés, Balzac was demonstrably just as interested 
in experimenting with new techniques as Butor himself. Whereas 
Marceau’s very title, Balzac et son monde, shows that what fascinates 
him in La Comédie humaine is the wealth of characters and social 
environments evoked. This alone is another telling literary reason 
why so little serious attention has been paid to Marceau’s works, 
whereas most of the novelists discussed in this issue of YFS have 
been the object of critical investigations just as studiously and prob- 
ingly intellectual as their own approach to fiction writing has been 
methodically unintellectual or anti-intellectual. 


Yet, despite this notable distinction, Marceau’s novels have a few 
elements in common with those of the so-called “Minuit group,” 
otherwise known as “l’école du regard.” Take, for instance, Magis, 
perhaps Marceau’s most original and representative creation. (When 
we deal with a writer as deeply Latin as Marceau, it is not idle to 
remember that magis means more.) Magis’ attempt to get at the 
true nature of all the masked and made-up elements of our modern 
civilization; his systematic and successful effort to crack the “egg” 
which, in his eyes, represents the world where others live; his in- 
sistence, for example, on the fact that, notwithstanding a widely 
accepted belief, a young and average Parisian like himself, living a 
thoroughly commonplace life in a normally promiscuous popular 
milieu, found it for many years impossible to lose his virginity; all 
this is typical of the underlying bond which, beyond outward appear- 
ances, tie together so many of Marceau’s characters: the innate 
need, namely, to face the realities of life squarely, objectively and 
independently of any preconceived moral judgment. 


Perhaps it is this hard-to-define attitude toward life which best 
explains Marceau’s predilection for Italy, a country as lovingly 
worked over in contemporary French literature as it was cautiously 
avoided throughout Mussolini’s regime. Most of Marceau’s short 
stories, two of his plays, one of his novels and one of his literary 
essays have an Italian setting. His fascination with Casanova stems 
in part from the Venetian’s peculiar notion of the relationship be- 
tween truth and falsehood, as can be seen from an important chapter 
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of Marceau’s essay, the title of which is a quotation from Casanova: 
“The idea occurred to me of telling a little lie.” 

Beyond this central interest in human truth, Marceau also shares 
with some of his more seriously considered fellow novelists the com- 
mendable habit of writing novels drastically shorter than those fash- 
ionable during the existentialist era, thus continuing that French 
tradition of novels of between 200 and 300 pages in length. Still 
other common concerns link Marceau with Butor, Robbe-Grillet, 
Sarraute, et al., such as their effort to place the action of their novels 
outside Paris, or even outside France; and the signs exhibited by 
many of their works of the telling influence of the detective story, 
to wit: Chair et cuir, Les Gommes, L’Emploi du temps, Martereau, 
etc. (When will someone investigate the impact of Georges Simenon 
on contemporary French letters?) 

Once this has been said, the flagrant truth must be accepted: the 
novels of Félicien Marceau are more fundamentally different from 
those of the current darlings of the critics than any outward similarity 
might suggest. Quite unlike the Minuit novelists, Marceau remains 
steadfastedly convinced that reading a novel must first of all be a 
pleasurable experience. Accordingly, he does not want his reader to 
be bored; nor does he want him to be confused, either by extraneous 
philosophical concerns, or by esoteric experiments in fictional tech- 
nique. Conservative by preference, he also remains faithful to that 
ancient tradition of the novel, which requires that the reader’s 
assumed interest in matters of love should receive some attention. 
Without ever being as methodically clinical or suggestive as some 
novelists of the 1940’s, Marceau does not deem it beneath his dignity 
to spice up a few well chosen scenes with a dash of erotic seasoning. 
This distinguishes Marceau quite noticeably from many contemporary 
novelists who, anti-intellectually minded though they may otherwise 
be, still appear to consider love, at least in their novels, essentially 
as an exercise in dialectics. Several of Marceau’s short stories, espe- 
cially that which gives its title to the collection En de secrétes noces, 
his best known novel, Les Elans du coeur or, again, his interpretation 
of Casanova as an anti-Don Juan, point toward that same notion of 
love, largely outmoded in France since the heyday of Romanticism. 

In fact, did not Marceau so scrupulously eschew all autobiographi- 
cal inspiration, the romantic label would fit him rather well. And 
this one restriction is probably due in part to an understandable 
distaste for the immoderately, if not immodestly confessional aspect 
of much 20th-century French literature; just as much as the anti- 
ideological trend of much contemporary French fiction which Mar- 
ceau exemplifies, can best be explained by the excessive amount of 
ideology that fiction readers were made to ingest in the years that 
followed World War II. 
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With a certain French tradition of Romanticism—say that of 
Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal and the young Hugo—Marceau 
shares an outlook on life remarkably free of deep metaphysical an- 
guish, with a certain confidence in human energy including that 
displayed in political leadership, a healthy respect for a language 
which he handles with consummate skill and love, a genuine taste 
for poetry which his limpid prose cannot conceal, a certain weakness 
for pageantry and swashbuckling attitudes, and perhaps, above all, an 
unmistakable leaning toward the Latin pole of the culture and char- 
acter of the French. This may well be a sign that, after having felt 
the attraction of American fiction and the appeal of German philo- 


sophy, French literature is again casting a nostalgic glance toward 
the Mediterranean world. 


WORKS BY FELICIEN MARCEAU 


Chasseneuil (novel), Paris, Gallimard, 1948. In English: By Invita- 
tion Only, tr. Anthony Rhodes. London, Barker, 1955. 

Casanova ou lanti-don Juan (essay). Paris, Gallimard, 1949. 

Capri petite ile (novel). Paris, Gallimard, 1951. 

Chair et cuir (novel). Paris, Gallimard, 1951. In English: Flesh 
in the Mirror, tr. Margaret Crosland. London, Vision, 1953. 


L’Homme du roi (novel). Paris, Gallimard, 1952. In English: 
King’s Man, tr. David Hughes and Marie-Jacqueline Mason. 
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Shepherdess, tr. David Hughes and Marie-Jacqueline Mason. 
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translators. New York, Abelard Schuman, 1958. 
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Jalousie: New Blinds or Old? 


During the last few months the “new novel” in France seems to have 
triumphed over one at least of the many dangers that still lurk around 
its cradle: submersion in a deluge of over-zealous, over-complicated 
critical essays. Each blue-and-white volume in the “Editions de 
Minuit” series, even before it is off the printing press, each explana- 
tory article—and there have been many—is commented upon with 
an energy untempered by a sense of relativity. The “new novelists” 
themselves, and more particularly Nathalie Sarraute and Robbe- 
Grillet, are past masters at advertising their literary experiments, 
explicit as to their aims, and not prone to shroud their efforts in 
mystery, a wholesome attitude perhaps. If our era is, as it is often 
proclaimed to be, an “age of criticism,” then the “new” novelists are 
right to engage us on this terrain. 

But the “new novel” itself is no abstraction. It exists, as the num- 
ber of unusually talented novels appearing under its banner amply 
testifies. The label “new,” however, stimulating as it is, is not exactly 
specific nor, by its very nature, can it be applied very long to any 
one group of novelists. 

How “new” today are the novels of Robbe-Grillet? Are they 
“new” in the same way as Sarraute’s or Butor’s? Is Robbe-Grillet 
attempting to turn out solid, durable works of fiction, or are his three 
published novels merely preliminary “experiments,” as he sometimes 
claims? Do they break with tradition? And is Robbe-Grillet really 
elaborating new structures which involve new metaphysical perspec- 
tives pertinent to our times? Are his works opening up a path 
which may lead toward the formulation of a new “esthetic” of the 
novel? These and other questions have been raised by his own 
articles as well as by those of his admirers. 

Within these general perspectives, Jalousie is perhaps the most 
indicative of Robbe-Grillet’s three published novels to date, and all 
the more so since, in this critic’s eyes at least, it is an unqualified 
success. With Jalousie, one feels, the novelist did impeccably just 
what he set out to do. For this novel, more authoritatively than for 
either Les Gommes or Le Voyeur, Robbe-Grillet deliberately and 
drastically limited the scope of his story, cutting out any substance 
which did not exactly adhere to a certain structural pattern. He 
used only a very few clearly defined, clearly recognizable “romanes- 
que” elements reduced to their simplest terms: the lonely house set 
in the banana plantation; the isolated and conventional trio, husband, 
wife and potential lover. In an interesting and lengthy article on 
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Jalousie (Critique, July 1959) Bruce Morrissette pointed out the 
analogies between Robbe-Grillet’s novel and Graham Greene’s The 
Heart of the Matter. But beyond Graham Greene, the basic situation 
which Robbe-Grillet selected recalls a thousand “faits-divers” and 
numerous novels ranging from Tristan and Iseut to Proust, via La 
Princesse de Cléves. Robbe-Grillet merely emphasized the exotic 
setting and reduced the human situation to the most schematic and 
banal of designs. The events, thus reduced, are seen through a single 
eye, with a single line of vision which no extraneous factor ever 
deflects from its focus. Brief banal snatches of conversation or song, 
a carefully woven recurrent pattern made of a few clearcut, easily 
recognizable images and sounds, a single tone. With these elements, 
and these only, Robbe-Grillet succeeded in setting up his novel. Yet 
the reader, if he once penetrates beyond the words into the fabric of 
the tale, finds himself held in the grip of an unusually powerful 
emotion that binds together this limited world, giving it a com- 
pelling and lasting reality. 


In the telling of the tale there is no attempt at psychological 
“verisimilitude.” Robbe-Grillet does not try to integrate into his 
story either the modes of thought or the various ways through which 
characters in novels—and human beings in life—try to elucidate or 
communicate their feelings. No sound, no image, no word is admitted 
into the story unless it can immediately be absorbed into the obses- 
sive patterns woven by the protagonist around the two figures of his 
wife A. and Franck, his rival. A. and Franck themselves come and 
go like figures on a screen, achieving none of the presence and 
material weight we expect of a fictional “character.” We never see 
the protagonist. This violent contraction and partial lighting only of 
the novelists’ world is peculiarly well-suited to the experience evoked, 


jealousy, and it is highly effective. But in what sense is the novel 
“new?” 


In some of its aspects at least Jalousie, rather than “new,” appears 
to be an ultimate development of that narrative form which Gide, 
and after him Camus among many others, handled with a certain 
self-conscious caution: the “récit.” From Michel, to Meursault, to 
the central character in Jalousie, the path is fairly straight. True, 
Robbe-Grillet’s protagonist does not say “/.” Nonetheless he im- 
prisons us just as firmly as did Gide’s Michel in the closed circle of 
his own subjective consciousness. It is the mode and not the nature 
of his awareness that has changed, and also the range of awareness 
allowed him by his creator. 


More deliberately than is the case with Gide or Camus, and some- 
what more arbitrarily, the author here manipulates and controls his 
character, deliberately opening for him only certain “slits” in the 
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“blind” of his almost organic, unavowed suspicion. For the rest, 
Robbe-Grillet has chosen to close the blind almost completely, and 
darkness reigns. The fragments of reality, both outer and inner, 
which are allowed to emerge in the novel are those which the pro- 
tagonist’s unformulated jealousy binds together and holds in its 
peculiarly vivid light. There, past and present, suffering, fear, imagi- 
nation, violence and desire are undifferentiated. Jealousy is the 
artist who, out of a formless mass of dispersed objects and feelings, 
makes its own coherent and significant world. 

This is in fact a highly classical point of view reminiscent of Racine. 
The texture of the world created by Robbe-Grillet is different from 
Racine’s, to be sure, though both are haunted by “monsters.” The 
originality of Robbe-Grillet’s technique in Jalousie consists in limit- 
ing his medium of expression and exploiting to the full certain of 
the techniques used by some surrealist painters: the meticulously 
precise, detailed presentation of certain places or objects—solid 
objects—seen, to be sure, as refracted by an observant eye, but an 
eye charged with an intense emotion. What the eye of the jealous 
husband sees is fundamentally a stain: the stain left by the centipede 
on the wall, the stain of oil left by the car in front of the door, the 
great red stain that flows from the bedroom down to the verandah. 
In a way, and though the vocabulary is different, one could argue 
that it is just such a sense of shadow, or stain, that darkened the 
life of the Prince and Princesse de Cléves. 

How far really have we moved from the novel of psychological 
analysis? The recurrent pattern of images, though it may not be 
“symbolical,” a word Robbe-Grillet eschews, is nonetheless primarily 
significant psychologically. One wonders too whether the distinction 
that Robbe-Grillet makes between objects as the “support” of psy- 
chological variations and objects as the “correlatives” or “symbols” 
of psychological obsessions raises a really crucial issue. The killing 
of the centipede gives an obsessive reality to an unformulated and 
violent inner discomfort; but it is difficult to assert that, for both 
husband and reader, the image of the crushed centipede does not 
eventually become the very embodiment of the inner undisclosed 
situation, a symbol in fact. And are there really no symbolic over- 
tones to the obsessive presence of the centipede in a novel entitled 
“jealousy?” And what about the double meaning, in French, of the 
title itself? In the last analysis, Jalousie appears to be a clearly 
differentiated variety of the traditional French psychological novel. 
It isolates a strong, very general “passion,” jealousy, follows its de- 
velopment as it reaches a climax—murder, desired, imagined or even 
perhaps carried out—then brings it to a final resolution. Robbe- 
Grillet merely chooses an idiom other than analysis to express the 
obsessive force of jealousy. But the idiom itself is not new. Psy- 
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choanalysis has, for many years now, accustomed us to find signifi- 
cance in image patterns and recurrent associations. 

The impact of Jalousie upon the reader is due in part to the 
indirect sexual violence and stark precision of the scenes evoked 
and in part to the problems of interpretation they raise. The novelist 
achieves his end rather through the highly concentrated use of certain 
well-worn techniques than through any specific novelty in technique. 
The reader’s interest is aroused by the urgency of the “maintenant,” 
of the present tense used all through the tale; his intelligence is 
alerted by the recurrence of certain scenes in which repetition and 
variation are carefully dosed, holding the promise of a solution which 
the novelist is far too clever to divulge; the shadow of a dark and 
ugly act moves—as in a “black” novel—like an immense threatening 
centipede through the book; and the enigmatic figure of A. appears 
silently in the house or stares unblinkingly straight into the tropical 
sun. The novel is haunted, like the house, like the obsessed mind of 
the man who lurks in its darkness. 

A wonderfully clever novel, and highly enjoyable, but not, one 
feels, revolutionary or in any sense a beginning: all the techniques 
are familiar, the tone is personal and the impact powerful. But the 
novelist, nonetheless, has restricted his fictional world even further 
than his predecessors, almost to the point where no real breath of 
life moves beneath its carefully polished, dark and disturbing surface. 

He has left unresolved the final confrontation of his protagonist’s 
inner world with the outer world of reality, or at least he has left 
that “last judgment” to the reader’s imagination. If A. was killed, 
when was she killed? The novel moves in the direction of a highly 
talented “thriller.” If A. was not killed, then Jalousie appears to 
be a strictly controlled form of the traditional “psychological novel,” 
depicting an inner crisis by means of images and sounds instead of 
analysis. The repetitions, the careful enumerations of objects—how 
many banana trees can one see through the slit in the Venetian 
blinds?—are, obviously, stylistic rather than metaphysical devices 
used in order to give a totally subjective world its outer framework 
in space and time. Proust, Gide and Camus, in the “récit,” but also 
Joyce most particularly and Faulkner, did not proceed otherwise. 


IN TRANSLATION 


The Voyeur, New York 1958 (Grove, also Evergreen). 
Jealousy, New York 1959. 
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Aimez-vous Brahms: Solitude 


and the Quest for Happiness 


When we consider any book by Francoise Sagan, we find it difficult 
to forget that every one of her novels has been an extraordinary 
best seller, that her success has spread to far away lands (she has 
been translated into twenty-two languages), that the Sagan tidal wave 
is the consequence of sociological factors rather than of artistic merits 
only. Yet her books deserve to be judged, and admired, on purely 
literary grounds. From what we know of Francoise Sagan, it is clear 
that, although she is not displeased by the enormous sums of money 
she has made (why should she be?), she has been striving all along 
to write literature and not mere best sellers. Like her characters she 
has no more illusions about herself than about the world which sur- 
rounds her or the life that lies before her, so that she well knows 
that she is no Proust or Dostoevsky.’ But there isn’t the slightest 
doubt in her mind as to her literary vocation. Literature, she once 
said, is “the only moral value that I recognize” (no wonder she 
considers Proust her master).2 We must not forget that the am- 
biguous nature of her world-wide fame is the result not of her own 
efforts, but of her readers’ frame of mind—not to mention the 
mentality of a journalistic world that is more interested in scandal 
than in art. 

When an eighteen-year-old girl published Bonjour Tristesse in 
1954, it was hailed as the astonishing masterpiece of an adolescent 
prodigy whose gay cynicism and carefree amorality constituted a 
rare treat. The publication of A Certain Smile two years later could 
satisfy the expectations of those who visualized Frangoise Sagan as 
“a Laclos in petticoats, machiavellic and perverse.”* She had done it 
again in narrating a love affair between a young girl and the uncle 
of her ex-lover, a story told in the first person with a tone of cool, 
dispassionate objectivity which strove to avoid any touch of senti- 
mentality. In 1956 Those Without Shadows (in French, Dans un 
mois dans un an), with its profusion of love affairs—occasional 
meetings of two unhappy souls or liaisons based on more substantial 
feelings—could not but confirm the Sagan reputation: here was a 
writer whose books never failed to contain the spicy flavor that was 
‘Cf. L’Express, 21 déc. 1956. 


2 Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 17 oct. 1957. 
*P. Mazars, Figaro Littéraire, 29 mai 1954. 
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anticipated. Moreover, some readers were tempted to interpret the 
apparent amorality of the Sagan novels as a document on our age— 
on the world of contemporary youth, on contemporary France. 
Viewing these novels in such a light made them all the more enticing. 
No longer did one have to go to the Paris Left Bank or to Greenwich 
Village to discover the “beat generation.” The Sagan Saga, as it has 
been called, would evoke before our eyes this alluring world: leisure 
on the Riviera in Bonjour Tristesse, vacation time, the sand, the sun 
and the sea; a life of sensuous enjoyment in all the novels, with a 
combination of jazz, whisky and cigarettes to accompany the love- 
making. Since there was in all this a good deal to attract and please 
the public, it isn’t surprising that the only moral seen in the Sagan 
novels was an epicurean amorality adopted with a matter-of-fact 
nonchalance by her adolescents and middle-aged characters alike. 
Sex is not absent from Aimez-vous Brahms, Sagan’s latest novel 
(published in France in September 1959 and in America in early 
1960). But although the love affairs in which its characters are 
involved lie at the very heart of the book, one can hardly construe 
their lovemaking as hedonistic frolics. To anyone who, more than 
five years after the sensational appearance of Bonjour Tristesse, still 
thinks of Sagan in terms of her succés de scandale, her last novel 
may be a disappointment. Yet it is clear that Francoise Sagan, unlike 
a Roger Vailland, has never been interested in the erotic schemes of 
sexual play: what love, or lovemaking, represents in her books is the 
cravings and despairs of the human heart. In Brahms as in the 
earlier novels, but more clearly than ever before, we see that love 
(whether it be sentimental or sensual, and the two are not always 
distinguishable) is nothing but a tentative answer to human solitude, 
an abortive, hopeless attempt that never quite fulfills its promises and 
that will ultimately bring pain and distress. It may be said that in 
Those Without Shadows, the least successful of Sagan’s novels, this 
theme of man’s solitude was at times lost in the intricate complica- 
tions involving nine characters (yet the pages dealing with Bernard’s 
loneliness in Poitiers doubtless constitute the best part of the book). 
But in the case of Brahms’ heroine, one can hardly fail to see that 
the whole book revolves around this thirty-nine-year-old woman’s 
inability to escape from her solitude. Paule’s love affair with Roger 
has been going on for six years. While she is deeply attached to him, 
longing every day for the time he will spend with her (and he fre- 
quently disappoints her), she is too lucid to ignore Roger’s other 
love affairs, his need for independence, his selfishness. Nor to forget 
that it hardly seems probable that he will ever consider marrying her. 
When Simon, who is fifteen years younger than Paule, becomes 
infatuated with her, she does her best to discourage his advances 
(like all of Sagan’s heroines, Paule is basically honest toward herself 
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as well as toward others). But she cannot remain indifferent to 
Simon’s love, especially at a time when she feels lonelier than ever 
following Roger’s latest infidelity. Well aware of the gap that lies 
between her and this vulnerable boy (he represents the very opposite 
of Roger, a man whose nature and age were in harmony with hers), 
Paule realizes the impossibility of any lasting relationship that could 
be based on genuine mutual love: the tenderness she feels for Simon 
will not blossom into a passion equal to his. Yet in spite of herself 
she finally responds to his fervent love, unable not to snatch in a 
moment of dismal loneliness the warmth he brings her. While Simon 
cannot give her the security she longs for, she is needed by him. 
Through the bond that unites them her life has at last acquired a 
meaning, it has lost its futility. 

However, Paule can hardly deceive herself too long. Even Simon, 
no matter how much he tries not to face reality, senses the true nature 
of their relationship: he loves Paule, she is being loved by him. 
There is never any doubt as to how it will all end, and from the 
very beginning Paule has foreseen it more than unconsciously. One 
day upon meeting Roger by chance, she is suddenly forced to realize 
that he is the only one she loves. Responding to Simon’s passion was 
an impossible dream: the enthusiasm and ardor of youth are no 
longer for her, she must resign herself to the lot of the middle-aged 
woman that she is. She breaks with Simon and returns to Roger— 
or, rather, returns to her solitude. 

There is one important feature of this novel that represents a new 
element in the work of Sagan: Brahms’ heroine is not a jeune fille, 
nor can she really be considered a jeune femme. Of course we have 
no more reason to identify the writer with Paule than to treat her 
previous heroines, Cécile, Dominique and Josée, as self-portraits. 
However, one may wonder whether Francoise Sagan, having now 
grown older and being married, does not to some extent sit today on 
the other side of the fence. While it would be foolish to imply that 
her books ever presented an apology of their characters’ way of 
living, it is clear that these young women whom she placed at the 
center of her novels were dear to her heart, she viewed their suf- 
ferings with compassion and understanding. Now the camera seems 
to have shifted. We have the impression that the author is much 
closer to Paule than to Simon (and it is doubtless a question of age 
rather than one of sex). Simon is portrayed with sympathy, but his 
pathetic profile is strongly overshadowed by the tragic figure of Paule. 
This is all the more interesting if we realize that Paule is not an 
entirely new type of character in the Sagan world. For in every one 
of her novels we find a woman, middle-aged or a bit younger, along- 
side the young heroine (in Bonjour Tristesse Anne, who was to 
marry Cécile’s father; Francoise, the wife of Dominique’s lover in 
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A Certain Sn.‘le; Fanny, Alain’s wife, in Those Without Shadows). 
Both Cécile and Dominique seem to be fascinated by these older 
women, for whom they feel an instinctive and somewhat obscure 
sympathy. This is especially strange if we consider their relationships 
to these women: to Cécile, deeply attached to her father and intent 
on preserving her freedom, Anne appears as an enemy who must be 
destroyed; to Dominique, Francoise is a source of remorse, an un- 
pleasant reminder of her bad conscience. Yet in both cases the 
young girl, as she is attracted to the more mature woman, admires 
her as the possessor of a wisdom and stability which she, the ado- 
lescent, secretly longs for. 

Yet maturity is not necessarily accompanied by emotional stability 
and security, as Sagan shows us through the heroine of Brahms. The 
tragedy of Paule’s life is that at the age of thirty-nine she still 
desperately needs that security which, twenty years earlier, she must 
have yearned for like all of Sagan’s adolescents. She knows that she 
cannot find it with Simon, however great his love for her (in fact she 
feels she is the one who gives protection and security). Only with 
Roger can she get it. But he does not give her any permanent 
security since every once in a while he imposes upon her the lot of 
the forsaken spouse. On the last page of the book, when Roger once 
again breaks his appointment with her, Paule faces her bleak future 
with that lucidité which is typical of all of Sagan’s characters: all 
that awaits her, all that she can hope for, are those stray bits of 
happiness which she has had in the past and which she once so 
aptly called “le bonheur triste.” 

It should be observed that in all four of Sagan’s novels there is, 
even in the moments of greatest happiness, a note of sadness, if not 
of distress. The gravity of tone that permeates Brahms, with its 
soberly pathetic depiction of human misery, is an unmistakable 
Sagan characteristic. Even in her first novel, underneath Cécile’s 
egotistical lighthearted manner, we could not but sense a tragic note 
(tristesse is always an understatement in Sagan’s style). In the next 
book Dominique tries hard throughout her affair with Luc not to view 
with despair the transitory character of their love. But the bitter- 
sweet smile of this young girl hardly represents a frivolous or elated 
view of life. We cannot ignore the tragic undertones that pervade 
the last page of the novel, as Dominique rejects tearful histrionics 
and refuses to find solace in self-pity. 

While the youth of Cécile and Dominique represents a great asset 
that will help them overcome their grief, Josée and Bernard, the 
leading characters of Those Without Shadows, are like Paule in that 
they cannot fall back on the buoyancy of youth (although they are 
still young, they are well past their teens). The word gdchis (an 
awful mess), which they use several times to describe their hopeless 
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situation, could be used also to describe Paule’s plight in Brahms. 
Life is indeed a bitter pill to swallow for those who, in search of an 
absolute, will not be satisfied with compromises of self-deceptions. 
That lucidité which Sagan’s characters never abandon for a second 
tells them that the absurdity of life and one’s loneliness can only be 
escaped through love, but that theirs is no lasting flame (the leitmotiv 
of time’s destruction, dans un mois dans un an occurs over and over 
again in these novels). “Le drame c’est la vie quotidienne,” com- 
ments Francoise Sagan in a recent interview.* 

In Sagan’s first two novels one could already suspect that, behind 
the rage to live that seemed to possess her characters, there lay a 
craving for an inaccessible ideal. The quest unremittingly goes on in 
Aimez-vous Brahms, though the author is painfully aware of its 
ultimate futility in view of the difficulty and shortcomings of all 
human relationships. This fourth novel’s poignant description of la 
condition humaine confirms, if it were necessary, Frangoise Sagan’s 
unusual literary gifts. She is not interested in the experimental tech- 
niques of the “nouveau roman” and her novel will surely not be 
scrutinized with as much interest as Robbe-Grillet’s latest work. Yet 
granted that Sagan’s talent brings no revolution to the world of 
French letters, the remarkably perceptive intelligence of this young 
author as well as her tender power of compassion, the crystal-clear 
quality of her prose and its restrained pathos, will earn her once 
again the admiration of many a reader. 


IN TRANSLATION 


Bonjour, Tristesse, New York, 1955. 
A Certain Smile, New York, 1956. 


a ee Shadows (Dans un mois dans un an), New York, 
1957. 


‘ L’Express, 9 sept. 1959. 
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Nathalie Sarraute: Le Planetarium 


Nathalie Sarrauie’s reputation in France is due both to the major 
role she played in renewing interest in the novel after the second 
world war and to the originality of her style and conception of the 
writer’s work. She it is who first, in an essay provocatively entitled 
“L’Ere du Soupgon,”' shook the inertia of authors and critics by a 
pertinent analysis of the state of the novel and pitted the psychologi- 
cal novel against “the slice of life,” so brilliantly exemplified in 
American literature. Her bold views, eloquently expressed, gave the 
writer imprisoned by both readers and critics a new feeling of self- 
confidence and independence as well as the goal of authenticity. 

Already recognized for her articles on Valéry, Dostoievsky and 
others, Nathalie Sarraute was known as a novelist only in a small 
circle. However, after a first short work, Tropismes,? Le Portrait d’un 
inconnu,® whose subtle merit was underlined in Sartre’s preface, 
gave a clear demonstration of the scope of her talent. Martereau 
was then to offer further evidence of her technique. With Le 
Planétarium,’ published in 1959, the author’s originality was solidly 
established. The book was praised by a number of critics, many of 
whom consider it a masterpiece. 

Nathalie Sarraute’s first novels attracted attention because of the 
newness of her literary technique. Rejecting the traditional proce- 
dure of identifying people by their names, she inaugurated the 
famous “he, she, they” which, while intentionally enveloping the 
characters in anonymity, restores to them a fuller measure of their 
inner life and leaves the reader the task of recognizing them from the 
inside. By emphasizing the secret and uncertain interior universe 
and minimizing the misleading signs of appearances, Nathalie Sar- 
raute confronts the traditional forms of the novel with a structure 
closer to psychological reality; that is, closer to life itself. 

Nathalie Sarraute does not offer a rational description of this 
interior universe whose swarming activity, instability and disconcert- 
ing logic many critics have already analyzed. She explores it with 
intelligence, with relentless lucidity and determination not to be 


‘“T Ere du Soupcon” in L’Ere du Soupgon (a collection of articles published 
in various reviews between 1947 and 1955), Paris, Gallimard, 1956. 

* Tropismes, Paris, Denoél, 1939; Editions de Minuit, 1957. 

* Le Portrait d’un inconnu, Paris, Editions de Minuit, 1957. Published in Eng- 
lish as The Portrait of a Man Unknown, New York, George Braziller, 1958. 

* Martereau, Paris, Gallimard, 1953. Published in English under the same 
title, New York, George Braziller, 1959. 

* Le Planétarium, Paris, Gallimard, 1959. 
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fooled by the “trompe-l’oeil” of appearances; she also looks at it 
with an eye at times suspicious, at times strangely childish. Yet the 
task to which she has set herself and which gives her works both a 
new content and a personal style, is precisely to shun the temptation 
of making hasty clarifications, to avoid limiting herself to the ex- 
clusive use of rational analysis. Irrational states are very real even 
though their reality has nothing to do with the legitimate certainty 
of facts. They are to be grasped and portrayed by means completely 
different from those which the art of description employs in the 
classical novel. 

Nathalie Sarraute tries to make emotions in their earliest and 
changing stages perceptible to the reader even when the person who 
experiences them is by definition incapable of expressing them since 
they haven’t yet passed into the realm of his consciousness. It is for 
this reason that the interior dialogue of Nathalie Sarraute is inter- 
spersed with these “venom sacs which swell and discharge,” these 
“packs of dogs,” these “muddy waters” and “sunny skies,” these 
“slippery paths,” these “queens” who descend from the throne and 
these “plaster statues” which crumble, transforming their pedestals 
into parrots’ perches. She brings states of panic and anguish to life 
as for example in Le Planétarium, pages 191-92, where the repeated 


use of the same word expresses Germaine Lemaire’s torment as she 
vainly searches for salvation: 


Not a trace of life. Nothing. Everything is static. Static. 
Static. Static. Static. Completely static. Frozen .. . Every- 
thing is dead. Dead. Dead. Dead. A dead star. She is alone. 
No way to turn. No help from anyone. She moves forward 
into a solitude surrounded by terror. She is alone. Alone on 
a burned out star. Life is elsewhere. 


Here, Nathalie Sarraute grasps a state close to madness and, in any 
event, of complete despair. 

To anguish she restores its disproportion; to the joys of creation, 
their momentary enchantment; to the impact of an image against the 
obstacles of reality, the terrible surprise which puts the validity of 
both in doubt and leads to a never ending search for a false 
equilibrium. 

Nathalie Sarraute dismantles the whole structure of feelings and 
reconstructs them as they pass from phase to phase. The softening, 
the weakening of postures of refusal and egotism and the gradual 
passage from harshness to tenderness in Aunt Berthe is followed 
step by step. You see the transformation taking place under the 
double effect of the brother’s behavior and reminiscences of past 
experiences. Aunt Berthe relives the time when she provoked her 
brother’s jealousy, when the doting aunt bought little Alain sweets 
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and handsome outfits. The author here suggests that the generous 
gifts which made one say “Aunt Berthe adores Alain,” “Alain adores 
Aunt Berthe” were nothing more than efforts to conquer the child’s 
affection and win a victory against her brother. It is precisely when 
Aunt Berthe realizes that giving the much coveted apartment to 
Alain would constitute a sort of reconquest of her nephew and that 
she would thus again steal Alain from his father’s grip to place him 
in her own orbit, that she finally decides to give up the apartment. 
The author implies that Aunt Berthe is perhaps the dupe of her 
subconscious calculation, for in reality at this moment the brother 
triumphs. It is a game in which the loser wins. Nathalie Sarraute 
has led the reader through a labyrinth of feelings still forming, of 
ideas barely thought, of all the complex subconscious developments 
which precede and underlie Aunt Berthe’s decision. 

Nathalie Sarraute’s characters have no definite identity because 
they are in a constant state of change, because a subtle and skillful 
dynamic force impels them during every second of their interior life 
to destroy what they have just built and to react, without even realizing 
it, to every aspect of the exterior world: the world of objects 
animated by its own life; the world of static men, as dead as stones, 
who oppose their sepulchral rigidity to the flow of life; the world of 
men who seem to live but whose empty lives are mere copies of great 
or small ready-made images, floating listlessly in an overcast sky. 

The dorsal column of Nathalie Sarraute’s construction is the figure 
of the writer. From a puddle of muddy water he can evoke a sun- 
struck universe. With a single stroke Nathalie Sarraute destroyed 
the great effigies, the “plaster statues,” the “types,” the broadly drawn 
“characters.” On their ashes she raises a monster or a magician: 
the writer gifted with the ability to perceive life, to interpret and 
soon to transform it. The trouble is that the writer portrayed in Le 
Planétarium inspires neither our respect nor our confidence; we find 
him rather devoid of character, but this is perhaps because we judge 
him according to conventional norms. He trembles with enthusiasm 
and fear before the woman of letters; is quick-tempered with his 
wife Giséle, terrorized by his mother-in-law and singularly slow in 
preparing his doctoral thesis. He is the theatre of futile interior 
battles which may account for his inaction. 

In reality this apparent lack of character hides an acute sensitivity 
which makes young Alain Guimiez the only one to perceive Ger- 
maine Lemaire’s authentic nature. Nathalie Sarraute helps us follow 
this gradual discovery by describing Germaine Lemaire’s reactions 
when she happens upon the young writer and his father in the library 
and is humiliated at being seen with her hair uncombed and her 
clothes unkempt. The typical misunderstanding between people 
which Nathalie Sarraute is able to uncover is here illustrated with 
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great psychological precision. While the young writer despairs at 
the thought of displeasing the inaccessible queen, the woman’s cold 
manner and quick departure are due only to timidity and embar- 
rassment. 

Themes which are not unknown to us confront each other in Le 
Planétarium, and relationships with other writers appear throughout 
the work. These affinities, however real they are, simply indicate 
what the author owes to her great precursors; they suggest the matter 
on which she was nourished, the influences that she felt but which 
left her completely original in her approach to and treatment of a 
theme. For example, the importance attached to the object by 
modern novelists since Proust is well known. Nathalie Sarraute gives 
it a large role in all of her works, especially in Le Planétarium. How- 
ever, whereas in Proust the object (the madeleine or the clock- 
tower) is a point of departure for esthetic or sentimental reminis- 
cences, and in Robbe-Grillet or Butor seems to affirm its certainty 
only to accentuate man’s incertainties; in Nathalie Sarraute the ob- 
ject comes into direct conflict with the characters. 

In Le Planétarium the object is not part of the setting in which 
the action unfolds; it is part of the action itself; it is the very sub- 
stance of an obsession. The author speaks of the elderly aunt’s 
beloved oval door, copied from one seen in a church, as if it were 
not an inanimate object but an “end-all” on which the character 
concentrates all her passion, all her interest and for a time her very 
life. In the middle of the night the old lady calls her nephew to 
judge the beauty or ugliness of the door. He finds this almost 
natural. In the very same way, the choice of an elegant easy chair 
to replace an ordinary leather one obsesses the young writer and his 
wife. Why? Because the object becomes a symbol: it becomes 
evidence of taste and thus of membership in a certain social sphere. 
For the young couple it also serves as an instrument in asserting 
independence from a domineering family. Thus in Le Planétarium 
the object acts directly upon the characters. It is not just the witness 
of a drama; it is the pretext for one or even the stake in question. 
Actually, the subject of Le Planétarium, reduced to its basic ele- 
ments, is nothing other than the progress of a young writer, anxious 
to join the select circle of the tasteful, in obtaining his elderly aunt’s 
apartment which is too large for her and will not only house the 
young couple but also “establish” it. 

Saint-Simon and Proust have given us incomparable descriptions 
of court and salon life. Yet the inner forces of adulation have never, 
I believe, been analyzed with more rigour and intuition than Nathalie 
Sarraute uses in the portrait of Germaine Lemaire, woman of letters, 
successful but insecure, surrounded by her little court of mediocre 
flatterers, the chosen few who base all their worth and happiness 
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upon their place among the privileged. Their “raison d’étre” is to 
offer Germaine Lemaire that constantly fresh dose of approval and 
admiration without which she would doubt herself and, as Nathalie 
Sarraute often suggests, fall apart like a crumbling plaster statue. 

A number of affinities with Dostoievsky can doubtless be found in 
Le Planétarium. Here we shall speak only of the scrupulous care 
with which Nathalie Sarraute follows the influences which persons 
exercise upon each other during every minute of a dialogue. One of 
the best examples of this close interrelationship is found early in 
this novel in the conversation between Aunt Berthe and the delivery 
men who try to quell her anguish upon seeing that the oval door has 
neither the knob nor the style which she had imagined. In this pas- 
sage, one of the most interesting of the book, the play of the char- 
acters upon each other is described with unfaltering and tireless 
precision. In twenty pages the aunt will have changed her mind at 
least ten times, and with each reversal the reader, to his own amaze- 
ment, will have found himself on the point of agreeing with her. 

Nathalie Sarraute is searching for truth, an inner and elusive 
truth. The passion and seriousness with which she strives to express 
whatever she wants to say in the most authentic, the most sincere 
manner; the way in which she seeks neither to embellish nor to 
lighten the realities of her thoughts and observations leave the reader 
with the impression that he has met a true and exceptional writer. 


(Translated by Barbara Brackenlidge) 
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Remembrance of Things Passing: 


Claude Simon 


According to Aragon,' the proliferation of novels in recent years can 
be described as “a gigantic enterprise comparable to Science.” In 
other words, the modern novel is essentially experimental (“. . . 
budding in manifold rival laboratories”) and the experiments are not 
suspended in a vacuum. While unique in themselves, they are 
directed as a whole towards the discovery or invention of the Novel, 
just as the specialized work of various scientists contributes, as a 
whole, to the development of Science. Aragon sees the enterprise 
as carried along by an evolution, “a principle of constant accelera- 
tion,” comparable to that of scientific research and discovery, and as 
such, inevitable. 

Indeed during the past few years novelists as diversified as Butor, 
Robbe-Grillet, Marguerite Duras, Nathalie Sarraute and Claude 
Simon have contributed their own discoveries, the results of their 
own research—each one seemingly unique and outside any particular 
school or genre—to the creation of one and the same thing: the 
French novel of today. 

As one of the group, Claude Simon has not reached the magnitude 
of Butor or Robbe-Grillet, despite the fact that his last two books, 
Le Vent and L’Herbe,? were generally praised by the critics and 
translated into German, English, Italian, Portugese, and Swedish. 
There is no doubt that his technique is not as geometrically defined 
as Robbe-Grillet’s, nor has he invented a gimmick as striking as that 
of Butor’s La Modification, nor can any one of his works be summed 
up in a term as clear-cut as that of “subconversation,” used to de- 
scribe Nathalie Sarraute’s Le Planétarium. 

At the same time, Simon’s dense pages might well discourage 
those readers used to the liberal paragraphing of Francoise Sagan 
and the popular novelists 4 l’Américaine. His paragraphs often run 
to twelve pages or more, his sentences may continue on for three 
pages. Within his sentences, ordinary syntax is not respected, sub- 
ordinate clauses and parentheses abound, the subject or main clause 
gets lost on the way. And even when the sentence finally falls back 
on its feet, the reader’s grammatical memory is too short and his 
attention too often distracted for him to realize it. Even more dis- 


* Lettres Frangaises, Nov. 20, 1958. 
* Les Editions de Minuit, 1957 and 1958, 
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turbing to the French reader is the fact that all the rules of good 
style, as it is taught in school, are rejected: parentheses within 
parentheses, cascades of “que”s, conjunctions, and adverbs, occa- 
sional cacophony, an overabundance of present participles. Du Cété 
de chez Swann was refused by the NRF for much less. However, 
Proust’s overlong sentences were quickly found to be essential to his 
art. It was only a question of plunging in. Relatively speaking, the 
same can be said for Simon’s works, and in the words of André 
Rousseaux,*® “whoever plunges in with confidence, finds himself com- 
fortably floating.” 

Claude Simon has something to say and, without bothering about 
established rules, has developed the necessary technique and style 
for saying it the best way possible. Were he to write differently, he 
would say it badly or would say something else. Which is in fact 
somewhat the case with his first novel, Le Tricheur.t There he used 
prefabricated techniques: the stream of consciousness and pointil- 
lism, as developed by the American novel, resulting in that mixture 
of Faulkner, Hemingway and Steinbeck in translation so popular 
with young French writers in the 1940’s. The technique emphasized 
a story which in itself is not terribly interesting. Simon’s real “mes- 
sage” came through more by way of the book’s failings than in its 
better pages. What it primarily shows is an original writer trying to 
break through a fashionable technique. 

By the time Simon’s Le Vent was published, the French novel 
had itself broken away from the fashion and Simon had developed 
along his own lines. Le Vent tells a story, a story objectively stated 
and without ambiguity (a necessary explanation since the novels of 
Robbe-Grillet), dealing with an inheritance, the attempt to trick the 
heir, a jewel theft, an assault, blackmail, a denunciation, a murder, 
etc. The setting is a city in the South of France, similar to Perpig- 
nan, where Simon spends much of his time. There are many tradi- 
tional elements of the novel on provincial life (a shady lawyer, a 
respectable family, the rebellious daughter) and the populist novel 
(a cheap transient hotel, a tired waitress, sandwiches eaten on a park 
bench, a sordid crime, moustached policemen): a traditional natura- 
list foundation with a plot which unfolds in time and three-dimen- 
sional characters. As a “mirror of life,” combined with suspense, it 
might well recall the content of a Georges Simenon novel. 

But what matters in Le Vent is the way in which the story is told, 
giving it not only its meaning but determining its nature. Le Vent 
answers the question: What is the nature of a story that might be 
used as the subject of a novel? The title itself gives a double ex- 
planatory metaphor: Le Vent, Tentative de Restitution d’un Retable 


® Figaro Littéraire, Nov. 15, 1958. 
‘Written in 1941, published by Sagittaire in 1946. 
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baroque. Several times in the novel, events, scenes, the coming and 
going of characters are compared to certain Spanish dramas, to the 
torment of baroque theatre, to its paroxysms and finally useless acts 
of extravagance, whose flow and rich mixture of noises, colors, 
movements are in fact life. The wind, which blows from one end of 
the book to the other, is a: 


force unleashed, aimlessly, condemned to exhaust itself un- 
ceasingly, groaning out by night in a long wail, as if it 
lamented, envying men asleep, those transitory and perishable 
creatures, their possibility of forgetfulness, of peace: the privi- 
lege of dying. 


And so the novel ends. The story, or rather the reconstruction of a 
story, fades out of itself, because many of the characters are dead, 
others have disappeared. Although the hero and a few others con- 
tinue to live, the story is ended—the story, that is, a certain arrange- 
ment of beings and things, a certain series of situations, a structure 
with its own passing existence. The structure is rather similar to a 
cloud, formed by the wind, which at a given moment takes on a 
recognizable—or at least noticeable—shape, then changes into an- 
other, and perhaps still another, finally becoming shapeless, lost in 
the greyness of a clouded sky. Just as, in the fluid, heterogeneous and 
constantly moving substance of life, there forms a kind of ephemeral 
coagulation, a vague nucleus distinguishable for a short while, yet 
without any break in continuity with the rest. 

To begin with, the nucleus has a center. In Le Vent the hero, 
Montes, has the gift of intensifying the life around him, at least in 
the space-time of the story. With a bit more magic, a bit more 
romanticism or surrealism, he might be called an “homme fatal.” 
He is interesting more in his actual presence and function as a center 
than in his psychological makeup. Not that he lacks psychological 
truth or depth: Montés’ behaviour—a mixture of discretion, bad 
manners, eccentricity, kindness, timidity, and awkwardness—is per- 
fectly credible but makes him an intruder, different from the others, 
imposing his presence, his very existence, the fact that he is there. 
He is outside any social conventions, he is quite simply himself and 
therefore both attracts the confessions of others and acts as an 
obstacle. He creates a whirlpool of contradictory forces, embodied 
in greedy relatives, a blackmailer, a gypsy, etc., who all cluster 
around him and live a common adventure for a period of several 
weeks. The subject of the novel is that ephemeral pattern, that 
temporarily heightened fragment of life, that absurd adventure 
through which the features of life are accentuated and hence made 
more visible. On the other hand, given its fluidity, the nucleus 
might be compared more to a nebula than to a slice of life—a nebula 
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which forms and then dissolves. What counts is the way life is in- 
tensified more than the way it is sliced. 

On the surface, Claude Simon tells us nothing very new. His 
attitude towards many things is common to the non-militant Left: 
he criticizes a certain bourgeoisie, rebels against poverty, has con- 
tempt for cowards, emphasizes the stupid brutality of the police, is 
anti-clerical, and refuses religion. Such, as it were, is his ethical 
world, But the novel has no political or social message; its vision is 
metaphysical. Claude Simon is hungry for reality, a concrete reality, 
the raw material of experience, which he tries to reconstruct in both 
its fixity and its fluidity in (or with) the space-time which is its 
form and flesh. 

There is no question but that such an attempt calls for the use of 
the senses, and above all, that of sight. Whereas Robbe-Grillet sees 
like a draftsman or a surveyor, Simon has the vision of a painter, a 
a sincere painter, a painter who refuses to fake: 


I have no need of marvelous illusion . . . For the moment I 
want to see . . . To keep my eyes open, wide open, under 
penalty of never being able to open them again. . 


He adds that the universe of Cézannes’s paintings is: 


so totally denuded of everything except truth and cohesiveness 
that for the first time the visible world offered itself in its 
entire magnificence and without any commentary or limitation 
and, via the visible world, quite simply, the world. 


Similarly, the novel (just like all painting between the Renaissance 
and Cézanne) generally fakes the real universe (masterpieces being 
those works which attain reality despite the “trucage”), that is, 
replaces or tries to replace the vision of reality by a “merveilleuse 
illusion,” made up of false reorganization, deceptive reconstruction, 
and the artificial focus of spot-lights ““exactement comme on fait au 
music-hall sur les femmes nues afin de les rendre plus excitantes.” 

Through intensifying the sense of sight (and not through derange- 
ment), the artist must grasp: 


something else, something even more perfect which excludes 
every notion of intervention, of harmony or fixity, the un- 
dulatory ascent of the air along the stove, the ceaseless vibra- 
tion of the atmosphere above sun-baked expanses and the 
uninterrupted palpitation of the leaves. Not even the faces, 
“— er the objects, not even the empty spaces, more than 
ali that... 


5 La Corde Raide, Sagittaire, 1947. 
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Simon’s comments on Cézanne and Picasso in La Corde Raide and 
the fact that painters such as Dufy and Lurgat were among his 
friends indirectly clarify his fictional works, which can be considered 
as a searching attempt at re-learning to see the world. And the 
process of seeing is indeed complicated. It implies love for the 
object seen. It consists in apprehending not only the present thing 
(or form, Gestalt), but in a different mode and simultaneously, its 
absent or possible counterparts. It does not mean establishing a 
distinction between the thing seen and the person who sees, but on 
the contrary means grasping the synthesis of the two in space and 
time. For the novelist, the same process is necessary in respect to 
all the senses and results in a constantly moving, protoplasmic fusion 
comparable to that which ends La Corde Raide: 


The branches pass through me, and emerge through my ears, 
my mouth, my eyes, dispensing them from observing, and the 
sap flows in me and spreads, fills me with memory, with the 
recollection of the days to come, submerging me in the tran- 
quil gratitude of sleep. 


Fusions, fluid and approximate comparisons, projections in time 
(retractable like the beams of the aurora borealis), all contribute 
to closing in upon that undoubtedly concrete essence—present, one 
might even say tangible—called Reality. In that sense, Simon’s 
device is poetic, in much the same way as Proust’s, 

What then, on a practical level, are the consequences of such an 
attitude? On the one hand, rejecting “trucage” and trying to attain 
the fluid reality of life results in a reevaluation of fictional psychology 
and the principle of the coherence of characters. The linear, deter- 
minist, and mechanical links within a consciousness, the rational 
relation of cause and effect in the forming of decisions and their 
transformation into acts, a clear distinction between the outer world 
and the inner world are all considered to be conventions, “une mer- 
veilleuse illusion;” a coherent character in the traditional sense is 
false. A character is a presence, he flexibly participates in the 
moving forms from which he is inseparable, he is the point at which 
inner and outer forces meet in ever-changing combinations.° 

On the other hand, Simon’s vision leads to a new way of writing 
which is both a means of reconstructing reality and of exploring it. 
In the long sentences, similar to a series of deep pulsations, of 
organic waves, the most striking features are: (1) A superabundance 
of logical tools such as “donc,” “de sorte que,” etc., but stripped of 


*A revolutionary conception of man noticeable not only in almost all the 
novels of today but in the theatre as well. See for example Ionesco’s Vic- 
times du devoir and Tueur sans gages. 
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their normal functions, emphasizing the desperate effort of reason to 
affirm order, actually the debris of reason’s defeat—for what really 
binds the sentences is internal, somehow independent of such words. 
(2) A superabundance of comparisons, made up of terms which do 
not exactly coincide, introduced by “un peu comme,” “a peu prés 
comme,” continued by other comparisons beginning with “ou plutét 
comme,” completed by what might be called attempts at comparisons, 
rejected in the formula “non pas comme...” The very style makes 
the substance of life appear both homogeneous and diversified, never 
allowing the mind to establish fixed and exact relationships. (3) A 
superabundance of present participles, replacing clauses which in 
any normal style would be in the past definite. Hence acts and 
gestures are grasped while happening and not as completed. The 
imperfect tense can produce a similar effect, but the advantage of 
the present participle is that on the one hand it does not create the 
expectation of a decisive act (in the past definite) and is not relative 
but brutally absolute; on the other, it makes the action expressed by 
the verb into an act separate from the subject and at the same time 
a quality (momentary) of the subject, a protoplasmic excrescence 
of it. 

The third device is particularly striking in L’Herbe, a less adven- 
turous novel than Le Vent, but even more rigorous. The story is 
reduced to a minimum, with the concentration of life forming around 
a dying old maid. Whereas in Le Vent the character-viewpoint is 
a local professor who by chance hears both the central character’s 
testimony and that of a lawyer and tries to reconstruct the pattern 
using the information he has gathered plus his imagination, in 
L’Herbe the central character is a determining factor in the life of 
the character-viewpoint. Louise (the viewpoint), disgusted by her 
husband’s dishonest mediocrity and the sordidness of her aging in- 
laws, is ready to run away with another man, but the presence, the 
fact of her dying Aunt Marie keeps her there, somehow puts her 
under a spell, and maintains her in an orbit of gravitation so that, at 
the end of the book, she does not leave. 

Here, more than in the didactic remarks of Le Tricheur, more 
than in the criminal adventure of Le Vent, the style itself—the 
irresistible pulsation of the whole—brings out a conception of life, 
of space-time, of the gravitation and modification of individuals. 
From one end to the other, the present participles are colored blades 
of indeterminate length and transparent, under which other blades 
appear, then still others. And it is precisely that which makes the 
story. Simon, in an experiment similar to Butor’s, has tried to grasp 
and reconstruct not only the passing of time in its irregular flow but 
the direct experience of it—not linear but, rather, voluminous. 
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Caught in the flow, we experience it in a very special, even con- 
tradictory way. At one point, Louise herself thinks: 


It [is] just about as intelligent to try to discover the moment 
when one has reached a decision and the reasons behind this 
decision as to seek out that (and those) when (and which 
bring it about that) one has caught a cold, the only certitude 
attainable in one and the other case (the decision or the cold) 
being when one or the other becomes manifest, and by then 
one like the other has been on the scene for a long time. 


Moreover the novel begins with an epigraph from Boris Pasternak: 


No one makes history, one no more sees it than one can see 
grass growing. 


The present participle makes it possible to communicate that ex- 
perience. It denotes a present state, the beginning and end of which 
are elusive. 

What Simon finally tries to do is to render living experience 
present to the reader. The constantly moving presence of motion- 
picture images (to which he makes numerous illusions) would seem 
to have had a strong influence on his style. Malraux used a motion 
picture technique of composition in La Condition Humaine but only 
in his cutting and sequences. Simon uses the very essence of the 
motion picture: the presence of an unpredictable continuum (adding 
to it the possibility, given by the written word, of a permanent 
simultaneity of the inner and outer worlds). His style in L’Herbe 
is one possible solution to the problem originally stated by Sartre in 
La Nausée and a constant concern to French novelists ever since: 
that of recapturing the here and now of a story. In fact it is the 
subject of his novel. 

Doubtless certain pages are confused or dreary. Simon does not al- 
ways succeed, and in wanting to too faithfully reproduce the repetitions 
and boredom of reality, he becomes repetitive and boring. Also, 
his technique is sometimes too obvious. But since Camus’ L’Etranger 
the novel has become “systematic,” and the newer the system the 
more obvious it seems. Yet is it really any more systematic than a 
psychological novel in the manner of Benjamin Constant? In any 
case, the novelist of today uses a systematic technique—not a for- 
mulated thesis—for transmitting his vision of reality. The merit of 
Simon’s system is that instead of being limited to one level of reality, 
like Nathalie Sarraute’s in Le Planétarium, or to a problem of the 
relation with a world of objects, like Robbe-Grillet’s, it is or tries 
to be all-embracing. As one of the many laboratories of the modern 
novel, Claude Simon’s takes up experience at its most elementary 
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level and tries to discover the secret of the great primary pulsation, 
all the rest being but modulations of the same thing. 


(Translated by June Beckelman) 
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(Continued from page 2) 


way of life in Brazil, this novel offers the guarantee of historical 
accuracy (Mr. Osterweis’ contribution) in addition to the narrative 
skill displayed (Mr. Guicharnaud’s). Proceeding by a series of flash- 
backs, the failure of the reactionary enterprise being already known 
to us, the account is dominated by a sense of the inevitable. Charac- 
ters attempt vainly to swim against the (Amazonian) current or drift 
into various compromises with the milieu. Only at the end do we 
come upon a character (who alone, and appropriately, is presented 
from within, who is an “I” for us, not “he” or “she”) able to accept 
freely her existence in the one country she has known. Gaudy though 
several of the incidents are, the writing throughout achieves forceful- 
ness by the disciplined refusal of a too easy exoticism, the situations 
are allowed, it seems to the reader, to make their own impact. 
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